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The Week. 


Tue “lesson of the elections” has, of course, been a prominent topic 
of discussion during the past week, and it is curious to see how many 
different conclusions have been drawn from them. Mr. Johnson is re- 
ported to believe, as everybody expected he would, that they simply 
indicate that the people are “swinging round the circle” and have 
nearly reached the platform of the Philadelphia Convention, on which 
Andrew Johnson sits proudly waiting for them. The New York 7rib- 
une maintains that the cause of the disaster in Philadelphia was want 
of skill in making up the ticket, and in Ohio want of devotion on the 
part of the Republicans to their own principles. It has, however, 
come round to the doctrine which THE Nation has long maintained, 
that judicious “scratching” of the names of unworthy candidates is 
not simply a sacrifice to abstract right, but the best service which can 
be rendered to the party in the long run. It accordingly last Monday 
recommended Republicans in this State to “ scratch ” the names of any 
“ legislative jobbers” who may chance to get on the Republican ticket 
at the next election, in a very good article, which, however, hag an 
amusing effect when placed side by side with the piece of characteristic 
abuse which it poured out on THe Natron last spring for tendering 











son by raising a point in each State which, for the present, has no 
practical importance? The work of reconstruction is going on, and 
will go on no matter what course any Northern State may adopt with 
regard to negro suffrage. Why then do anything likely to retard it! 
Why not, in short, settle this whole question of impartial suffrage at 
the North either by a constitutional amendment or a general law, 
whichever be deemed most advisable? The cause has certainly not 
been helped by the isolated attempts “ to set a good example ” which 
have been made in Ohio and Connecticut. 


There are rumors from Washington that Mr. Johnson is determined: 
to declare the tenure-of-office bill unconstitutional and dismiss Mr. 
Stanton absolutely, leaving him to find his remedy by mandamus or 
otherwise. This is substantially the ground taken by Fernando Weod 
in resisting the police law in 1857, and would, if generally taken, lead 
to anarchy. The presumption is that every law is constitutional til! 
the courts have declared it otherwise, and the burden of testing it falls 
on the person who questions its validity. If anybody céuld refuse 
obedience to an act of the Legislature ti!l he had gbtained a decision 
of the courts upon it, probably no acts, except private ones, would take 
effect for years after their passage. Mr. Johnson, in the matter of obey 
ing the law, stands where any other man stands, and we trust Congress 
will do its duty by him. 


The Congressional Committee appointed to enquire whether Mary- 
land has or has not a republican form of government is about to com- 
mence its enquiries, though we submit that the ground is not well 
prepared for it. There is no need of sending a committee to Maryland to 
clear up a matter of this kind. What is wanted is simply a definition 
of “a republican form of government.” If Congress wishes to get at 
the sense in which the framers of the Constitution used the phrase, 
they cannot do better than submit the question to the judges of the 
Supreme Court, or any other body of respectable jurists. If it wishes 
to decide simply what the phrase ought to mean, it can do it by joint 
resolution, without any advice whatever. The facts in the Maryland 
case are known to everybody, and call neither for proof nor enquiry. 
There has been a good deal of beating about the bush with regard to 
this phrase by men who ought to know better. No definition of a 
“republican form of government” has ever been given by competent 
authority that will exactly meet the requirements of the Republican 
party. All that can be gathered from the text-books on this subject is 
that in a republic the government must be lodged in the hands of a 


similar advice to the Connecticut electors. The “ Veteran Observer” | number of persons, but how large a number of persons has never been 


of the New York Times is not a very wise or a very learned man » though | 
oftentimes very funny, as when he describes himself as having looked | 
into Darwin, Tyndall, Huxley, and a few other writers of the same | 
stamp, to see if they contained anything worth the consideration of a} 
mind like his, and found absolutely nothing; but on such a topic as 
the Ohio election he is worth listening to. He says: “ The State ticket 
and Legislature was borne down by the attempt to enfranchise the 
negro and disfranchise deserters,” and adds that “the people of Ohio | 
will not vote for negro suffrage till they change their minds about it, | 
and that there is no use in talking about ‘logical sequences’ and the | 

‘rights of suffrage’ to people who do not know what a ‘logical 

sequence’ is and do not care about suffrage for others.” This, we 

think, is an excellent statement of the case as it stands, and it suggests 

forcibly the enquiry what is the use of risking even the appearance of 
an adverse verdict in the controversy between Congress and Mr. John- | 


| 
J 


settled. There is nothing now to prevent Congress settling it, at least 
on the negative side, without more ado, by deciding that no govera- 
ment is republican in which men are prevented from sharing on ac- 
‘count of race, color, or religion. The report of the committee will 
probably be two-thirds platitude and the other third sophistry. 





Beyond a reasonable doubt Judge Sharswood is elected in Pennsy|- 
| vania, but by a majority so small that it may be said that Philadelphia 
elected him. In the rest of the State, as the Jnguirer points out, Re- 
publican gains did not badly balance Democratic gains ; but in Phila- 
delphia there was a dead loss to the Republicans, and it seems certain 
that the care with which the Democrats selected the names for their 
local ticket, and the carelessness, or something worse, which filled the 
Repubiican ticket in the city with inferior names, may be set down as 
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causing the loss of the State. Judge Woodward goes to Congress from 
the Twelfth District, but by a trifling majority, and there is talk of 
Democratic corruption and intimidation which, if made good in a con- 
test, may yet give the seat to his opponent. The Legislature is Republi- 
can, and the total vote is less by a hundred thousand than that of last 
year. In Ohio the Republican majority is wonderfully reduced from its 
strength in the iast gubernatorial election. General Hayes beats Mr, 
Thurman by no more than 3,000 or 3,500 votes. The legislative dis- 
tricts are so laid out in Ohio that a gubernatorial majority no heavier 
than that is sure to be accompanied by an adverse Legislature. Mr. 
Wade may therefore count on retiring from the Senate; and another 
Congressional loss sustained by the Ohio Republicans is the transfer of 
the vacant seat belonging to the Second District from General Hayes 
to Mr. Cary. A Republican correspondent who writes to us from North- 
ern Ohio is very clear as to the causes which have produced the surprising 
result in that State. He divides them into two classes. And first, he says, 
the trade of the country is nearly at a stand-still ; the “ laborer is abroad ” 
in search of employment; taxes and the cost of living are enormously 
high ; the profits of labor are almost unprecedentedly small; yet Con- 
gress has been possessed by a mania for appropriations, has increased 
the pay and perquisites of its members; during three sessions since the 
war closed has provided no method of retrenchment, of economizing 
the collection of the revenue, of lopping off useless and devouring offices, 
of checking the thousand official cheats by which the national Treasury 
is drained. Secondly, he says, the Ohio Republicans have put in 
nomination, in very many instances, the worst men of the party, “ Gov- 
ernment plunderers,” men of generally bad reputation; the soldiers 
have been alienated by a species of proscription which kept their names 
off the local tickets, and forced them, if they wished to vote for a com- 
rade, to look for him on the tickets of the Democracy; the negro suf- 
frage question was inopportunely proposed—inopportunely, for two 
reasons: ist, because the scarcity of employment made laborers oppose 
a measure which they thought would help to attract colored laborers 
into Ohio from the neighboring States; and, 2dly, because many Repub- 
licans who believed that the party had grown corrupt from fancied se- 
curity had no wish to see the chains of cliques and primary meetings 
riveted more firmly on it by the aid of g class of voters peculiarly 
liabie to be used by demagogues. Mainly to these two last-named 
causes—the negro suffrage amendment and the defection of the soldiers 
on county issues—our correspondent ascribes the Republican defeat 
this fall, and he illustrates his meaning in regard to the defection of 
the soldiers by speaking of his own county, in which he says a quarter- 
master who had been convicted by court-martial and dishonorably 
dismissed the service procured a place on the Republican ticket. 
These views and opinions may be mistaken ones, though it is our 
belief that they are, in the main, correct. At all events, it is very well 
to know what is being said among men who, like our correspondent, 
have been for years voting with the Republican party. As for 
Iowa, it seems to have hardly heard of the “reaction.” In Indiana 
there are not, as at first was reported, any Republican gains. 





The inference drawn by many journals from the result of the late 
elections, that the Republicans will be forced to nominate a soldier 
for the Presidency in 1868 in order to win, and that therefore Grant 
will be the man, has driven The Tribune, which may, we presume, be 
considered the mouthpiece of Judge Chase’s friends, into making a 
more outspoken declaration in his favor than they have yet ventured 
upon. There can be no question of Mr. Chase’s fitness and merits, but 
he is, fortunately or unfortunately, as it may turn out, Chief-Justice of 
the Supreme Court, and if the political activity which he has displayed 
during the last two years be crowned by the party nomination, we have 
no hesitation in saying that it will be one of the worst precedents ever 
established. A judge of the Supreme Court who means to run for the 
Presidency is bound by every consideration to come down off the 
bench, and take off his gown, before he takes his place either openly 
or covertly in the arena. We confess we are in favor of having some 
post in the service of the United States in which a man’s sole business 
will be to do his duty, and his sole reward the approval of his coun- 
trymen and of his own conscience. 


One of the earliest and most striking consequences of the defeat in 
Ohio will doubtless be Mr. Wade’s retirement from the Senate. As 
things have turned out, his retirement will be a great misfortune, as he 
will probably be succeeded by Mr. Pendleton, who is as little of a 
statesman as Mr. Wade, and wants what Mr. Wade has in a very high 
degree, and that is honesty. We were in hopes that whenever Mr. 
Wade quitted the scene, it would be to make way for a Republican of 
as good a character and of a better intellectual type. The substitution 
for him of “ the perfect gentleman” is a jump to the other extreme, and 
a most unfortunate one for the country. Mr. Wade had nothing but 
heart; but Mr. Pendleton has nothing but head. 





General Butler has positively refused, in a letter to a friend, to be- 
come a candidate for the next Presidency, and he does so for rea- 
sons which, as the reporters say, “do equal credit to his head and 
heart.” But we greatly fear that his refusal will not lighten the labors 
of the nominating convention to any appreciable extent. There are 
few people, we hope, in spite of his financial aberrations, who do not 
remember with gratitude his courage and constancy in the trying days 
of the war; and the spectacle of his government of New Orleans was 
one of those intensely gratifying displays of poetic justice for which 
there rarely is in the modern world any place or opportunity. But he 
is not the stuff of which presidents are made. Not one of the “old 
hands” would, we venture to say, put him up for the office, except as 
an empty compliment or over a good dinner, for any reasonable con- 
sideration. 





We have received from “J. J. P.,” of Westchester, Pa., a letter 
which, we are very sorry to say, has arrived too late for insertion this 
week, calling our attention to an error in our last number, which, how- 
ever, we had already discovered ourselves. We were mistaken in saying 
that Judge Sharswood was already on the bench of the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania. He was judge of the District Court of the City and 
County of Philadelphia, and had still five or six years to serve, so that 
he would not have lost his place in the judiciary even if he had been 
defeated at the late election. In rating him more highly as a lawyer 
than Judge Williams, we simply followed the estimate put on him 
by persons in whose judgment and knowledge we place confidence. It 
is, of course, impossible to determine with perfect accuracy the rela- 
tive merits of any two lawyers. We admit, however, that under these 
circumstances the Republicans had just as good a right to nominate 
Judge Williams as Judge Sharswood, and elect him, if they could, 
provided always that they did not make Judge Sharswood’s opinions 
on a point of law the main ground of objection to him during the can- 
vass. “J.J. P.” dwells strongly on this point himself. The election 
of judges is the worst possible mode of appointing them, but to extract 
from it the full measure of its evil, the practice of voting for and 
against candidates according as you like or dislike their politics, is 
what is needed. This is what forces judges, no matter what their inclina- 
tion or their conscience may dictate, to become politicians, Judge 
Sharswood’s opinions about the constitutionality of legal tenders, it 
they were honest opinions, were, to us, of absolutely no consequence, 
and those who on that ground opposed him, in our opinion, were worse 
enemies of the black man than the Democrats, inasmuch as they helped 
to destroy the very thing on which the black man, even more than the 
white, must ever rely for life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness— 
the independence of the judiciary. If we have seemed to treat the 
Republican defeat in Philadelphia lightly, it.is simply because we con- 
sider it a “blessing in disguise,” and because we believe with our 
whole hearts that no party can permanently serve any good cause ex- 
‘cept through pure means and honest leaders. If the Republican lead- 
‘ers in Pennsylvania are all that they ought to be, they are foully 
belied. 








| We have received a very unmannerly and not particularly lucid let- 
ter from “ E. M. D.,” in reply to our article last week on “ Repudia- 
tion,” and which, because of its unmannerliness, we decline to publish. 
| Weshould be strongly inclined to refuse it insertion, however, even if 
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“E. M. D.” could manage to make it polite, because we can find a bet- | The Irish are so numerous in all the large towns in England that « 


ter use for our space than devoting it to the spread of lessons in the 
art of cheating the public creditor without violating “ the letter of the 
law.” We think the patience of all honest men with these new finan- 
cial lights and their quiddits and quirks is, or ought to be, nearly 
exhausted, and we beg to refer “E. M. D.” to the reply made by the 
New York Tribune to another of his epistles published in that journal 
on Friday last for an exact though exceedingly strong expression of 
our own feelings about his arguments. We should be sorry to speak 
of him in the terms used by Zhe Tribune, but his disquisitions will 
clearly meet with a more fitting reception in its columns than in ours. 


Mr. John Quincy Adams says that questions of national politics do 
not enter into the contest in Massachusetts this fall. When he “ turns 
to the practical and immediate questions of that policy” which do 
enter into the contest, he can observe, he says, but little difference in 
the two parties. There seem to be better reasons for a Republican's 
declining than accepting a Democratic nomination ; and it would not 
be right to say that they are the reasons which have moved Mr. Adams 
to become the Democratic candidate for the governorship. He has 
observed in the Republican party of late a want of frankness which 
we suppose we do not do wrong to call ungentlemanly. The Conven- 
tion did not speak out plainly about certain local issues, as regards 
which, however, Mr. Adams has private information that his own 
opinions and those of the Republican leaders are quite alike. On the 
whole, there seems to be no reason why Mr, Adams should not have 
kept to his resolve to remain quiet for two years and form his political 
opinions, 





There is a peculiar form of jocularity—which is not found, we im- 
agine, in any other country—which breaks out among us Americans im- 
mediately after the freemen have deposited their ballots and it begins 
to appear which party has “ gone up Salt River.” The necessity of 
submitting to jokes when the majorities foot up strongly against you 
is a plain one, and the fact that the submission, which is obviously 
accompanied with poignant grief, must be disguised under the sem- 
blance of a cheerful smile, greatly enhances the pleasure of the joker 
and the pain of his victim. We are convinced that it is to the 
prevalence of this custom that we owe it that so many of our most 
gentlemanly Americans, persons presumed to have every qualification 
for public life, have been compelled to abjure our politics and reside in 
Europe. There is an outbreak of this sort of fun just now in the 
Democratic papers, which were always quite good at it, and we be- 
lieve the press of that party has not been so cheerful since some years 
before the late unpleasantness. Perhaps when the Democracy swept 
Pennsylvania in October, 1856, was the last time when there was such 
an “era of good feeling ” as we observe now. Many of the jokes are 
of the sort that need to be pointed by the insertion of an elbow into 
the side of one of the parties to them, or driven home by a slap on the 
back, and when they are of a better class, if there is a better joke than 
a very bad one, there is apt to be a spice more of malice in them: but 
they will do very well for election. 


If “Mr. William H. Brady, commercial broker,” lived in France 
and wrote to the papers as he has done here, announcing that he is 
“authorized to receive subscriptions for Mrs. Abraham Lincoln,” he 
would certainly pass a portion of the coming winter in one of the 
prisons, and we regret exceedingly that the nature of our institutions 


prevents his being driven in the same way into some more reputable | 


occupation here. It is difficult to speak too strongly of the conduct of 
the men who help to keep this detestable scandal afloat. 


The Fenians are still the great subject of talk and anxiety in Eng- 
land. The arrest and conviction of the principal leaders, although it 
has put an end to all danger of an organized insurrection, clearly has 
not put an end to isolated outrages such as the Manchester rescue. 


series of small onslaughts on policemen and jails, and of threatenings 
«against arsenals, “ castles,” and barracks, might and may be kept up 
aimost with impunity in spite of the plentiful supply of informers: anc 
there is no doubt that the comfort of English society would be more 
seriously interfered with, and a more powerful pressure in favor of Irish 
reform would be brought to bear on English opinion, in this way than 
by an organized insurrection, no matter of what magnitude, in Ireland. 
Of insurrection the Fenian leaders are clearly not capable; their 
talents seem to be those of the smuggler and poacher, and to find their 
legitimate field in escapes from jail, dodging the police, disguises, 
assaults, and midnight alarms. One effect this peculiar mode of ag 
tation has had already—and we cannot help calling it a good effect—-is, 
that the interest on loans raised on mortgage on Irish real estate has 
risen more than one per cent. higher than that on similar encumbrances 
in England. The great obstacle hitherto to a fair consideration of the 
Irish land question in the House of Commons has been the determined 
opposition of the Irish landlords. Should they find the continuance ot 
the Fenian agitation seriously affecting the value of their property, 
they will probably soon come to consider the subject worth serious 
debate. 


The Ratazzi plan for relieving the Italian treasury from its difficul 
ties—the sale of Church lands—is being carried out with unexpected 
success. The Pope has declared that everybody concerned in the trans 
action incurs, ipso facto, all Church censures of whatsoever kind or 
degree; but this does not seem to produce the smallest effect. M. Ra 
tazzi has always maintained that there is plenty of money hoarded in 
Italy which proper temptation would bring out, and the progress of 
the sales so far seems to confirm his opinion. In Genoa alone pur 
chasers of lots have been found to the amount of $600,000 in gold, 
which is not bad for one place, and if the other towns do equally 
well in proportion to their means, the whole of the anticipated amount, 
about $100,000,000, will be realized without much difficulty. 


The only news of importance touching the relations of France and 
Germany is that of an expression of contidence from Prussia in the 
peaceful intentions of France. We shall probably witness a continu 
ance of this little game through the whole winter. France will say 
something, and Prussia will demand an explanation, and on hearing 
that France meant nothing in particular, will inform the world it is 
just as well that France did not mean anything; for if she had—. This 
will bring the Emperor to his feet, and he will in his turn ask for ex-— 
planation, and will be informed that Germany desires peace, but 
fears that France wants war. France will then express horror of the 
thought of war, but if Prussia wants to fight—. Of course Prussia 
does not want to fight, and so on, It is easy to bring on a deadlock 
in this process whenever desired, 


ee . 


The Roman insurrection, or Garibaldian invasion, whichever it 
may be, seems by yesterday's telegrams to make rapid progress, 
and of the ability of the Roman junta to overturn the Pope's 
Government there is no question, as its organization, whether for 
attack or defence, is much more perfect than his. Its opera- 
tions will probably be timed so as to suit the convenience of the 
Italian Government if it should appear, as now seems not unlikely, 
that the only thing which makes Ratazzi so energetic in his measures 
against Garibaldi is the fear of French interference. If it be wel! 
ascertained that Louis Napoleon will content himself with protesting, 
or will say nothing at all, “horrible disorders” will probably last 
in the Papal territory, though the Pope may try to suppress them, first 
by the arm of flesh and then by the spiritual arm, until it is quite con- 
venient for Victor Emanuel to put them down and occupy the Roman 
territory. The Cable newsman has taken to announcing “ much finan- 
cial depression and uneasiness in London and Paris” in consequence of 
the movements in Italy, but a marked fall in the funds of either 
country would be worth a whole column of his hints and rumors—and 
this has not taken place. Menotti Garibaldi’s successes will probably 
soon bring things to a crisis. 
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AT | Charity,” which is a popularized form of the same author's “ Charities of 
N otes. Europe ;” English editions of Ross Browne’s “ Land of Thor ”—which is, on 
sianaie the whole, received with favor abroad—and of Dr. Hoppin’s “ Old England,” 
LITERARY. which is generally commended by English journals for the kindness of its 


| criticisms ; and “Carolina Sports by Land and Water,” a work by W. 

Tre publishers have this fall generally acted upon the plan—not very old | Elliott, of Beaufort, South Carolina. P. G. Cumming writes “ The Great 

in this country—of announcing at the beginning of the season what | Stanley: a Narrative of the Rule of James, Seventh Earl of Derby,” etc. 
they intend to do in the course of it, so that we have almost nothing | The book is said to contain, besides a history of the last “King of Man,” 
to add to our previous announcements, and until Christmas approaches full notices of Manx manners, customs, laws, legends, and fairy tales, and as 
with its load of illustrated works and gift-books of one kind and another | there are many of them very curious, the book ought to be as entertaining 





we shall have as little——The American News Company publish to day 
“ Modern Palmistry, or the Book of the Hand,” by A. R. Craik, M.A.—— 


Leypoldt & Holt have in preparation an illustrated edition of ‘“ The | three of the smaller and more weakly sort of poets. 


Huguenot Galley-Slave.’——Mr. Widdleton announces an edition of Lamb 
which deserves a word, it being new in this respect, that it is eed 
handsomest library edition of that author which has yet been offered 4 
*the American public. The paper is heavy, and of what is called the | 
rose-tint, and there is, we believe, nothing of Lamb’s ever printed in| 
book-form which may not be found in these five volumes. The additional 
matter of Moxon & Co.’s edition is contained in this one. 


—A writer in the Buffalo Medical and Surgical Journal, treating of 
“ Written Prescriptions,” seems inclined to find fault, so far as he can with- 
out offending the druggists of Buffalo and other persons interested, with the 
practice, now almost universal among physicians, of sending their patients 
to the apothecaries for medicines. “ At the present time,” he says, “we 
have an immensely expensive way of making up our remedies, which was 
not common formerly, when physicians supplied their patients generally 
without extra charge.” And again, he says: “If we give iron, our patients 
pay its weight in gold ;” and much more to the same effect. The results of 
this system of sending people to druggists, who dispose of nicely labelled and 
nicely put up packages of manufactured remedies, are, as the writer thinks, 
very bad, for, first, the physician hardly knows what he gives, it is so sugar- 
coated, mixed, “ compounded, confounded, and combined ;” secondly, the 
medicine, besides being made less reliable, is made indefinitely more ex- 
pensive. And he remarks incidentally that “the custom of charging the 
same for fluid medicines by the ounce is manifestly unfair,” and, with what 
seems perfect justice, he adds that water being very cheap in Buffalo and 
other cities situated upon navigable lakes and rivers, if it is put up in bot- 
tles to any great extent at fifteen cents an ounce, the profit, unless the label 
on the bottle is very expensive, must be something handsome. Inthe third 
place, the writer thinks that, under the system now in vogue, the people 
who object to paying heavily for medical advice, and equally heavily for the 
medicines prescribed, are very often led to go to some medicine-monger who 
will carry what he prescribes, or rather prescribe what he carries. The 
remedy for the evil, which is already considerable, lies in the hands of physi- 
cians rather than druggists ; but except in country towns, where perhaps the 
physician may have time to put up his own medicines, a division of labor 
between the doctor and the druggist seems absolutely necessary, and the 
way for physicians to become simpler, safer, more sensible, and less ex- 
pensive in their modes of cure—it is one of the profession, and not we, who 
is responsible for this language—is for physicians to be more careful in pre- 
scribing ; briefly speaking, and still using the language of our writer, a com- 
mon.sense view of the situation and a common-sense mode of action will 
bring necessary medication within reach of all. 


—The American Association for the Promotion of Social Science will 
meet in this city on the 19th, 20th, and 21st of November. It held its 
third annual meeting in Boston on Wednesday week, and listened to able 
addresses and papers on the present state of social science (Dr. Samuel 
Eliot) ; its prospects and achievements in this country (Mr. F. B. Sanborn) ; 
on the population of Massachusetts, and changes in the physical organiza- 
tion of women in relation to the laws of human increase (Dr. Nathan Allen, 
of Lowell); on the effects of the condensation of population on human life 
(Dr. Edward Jarvis), etc. Appropriate mention was made of the high char- 
acter and public services of the late Hon. Charles G. Loring, and resolu- 
tions adopted deploring his loss. It ought not long to be true, as was 
openly stated by Dr. Eliot, that this most useful association has neither 
the membership nor the pecuniary support which it deserves. It has 
not even funds with which to publish its transactions, and is depend- 
ent upon the newspapers for reports of its proceedings. We hope it will 
command an interested audience at its sessions in this city. Papers are 
expected from Dr. Lieber, Prof. Dwight, and others. Mrs. Dall will speak 
on the very important subject of lodging-houses for women. 








—Late English books of interest are Mr. John De Liefde’s “ Romance of 


as it doubtless is instructive. Even an ordinary guide-book to the isle con- 
tains romantic matter enough to make it an exhaustless mine for any two or 
English books not so 
lately published as these, and which may be found at Scribner, Welford & 
Co.’s store, are the following : ‘‘ Handicraftsmen and Capitalists,” a republi- 
cation in the form of a pamphlet of letters written to The Times by H. Her- 
ries and Walter Williams, which treats mainly of the iron manufacture in 
Belgium and England ; “ A Scientific and General Vindication of the Mosaic 
Account of the Creation,’ which is said by the author, the Rev. Charles 
Frederick Watkins, to be ““adapted to all capacities” ; “ The Memoirs of Ed- 
mondstoune Aytoun ” is by Mr. Theodore Martin, who did much work jointly 
with that wltimus Scotorum, and consequently, or for some other reason, 
puts on him an estimate to which the world at large declines to assent ; “A 
Collection of Seventy-nine Black-Letter Ballads and Broadsides,” printed 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, between 1559 and 1597, is a very curious 
work, with an introduction and notes, supplied by an editor whose name 
we do not know. The original collection, of a portion of which this is a 
reprint, was made by the late George Daniel. The volume contains literary 
and political ballads, the latter, says the London Chronicle, being only such as 
were written on the side of the Government, the Opposition making no show 
atall. “ Three English Statesmen,” by Prof. Goldwin Smith, is that writer's 
recent essays on Pym, Cromwell, and Pitt. “ Letters on England,” by Louis 
Blanc, is a work in two volumes containing some matter of interest to 
Americans, as M. Blanc was in England watching English opinion and 
philosophizing upon it for a Parisian journal during the late war. It is 
translated by James Hutton and L. J. Trotter. 

—‘ May respect and length of days and comfortable repose attend the 
brave, honest, kindly, pure-minded artist, humorist, moralist! It was he 
first who brought English pictorial humor and children acquainted. Our 
young people and their fathers and mothers owe him many a pleasant hour 
and harmless laugh. Is there no way in which the country could acknow!l- 
edge the long services and brave career of such a friend and benefactor?” 
Thackeray wrote these words of Cruikshank not very long before his own 
death, and they are so full of earnest cordiality that one feels as if to aid in 
fulfilling the wish might give pleasure to the dead friend as well as the liv- 
ing one. “ Before the century was actually in its teens, we believe that 
George Cruikshank was amusing the public.” And we, too, on this side of 
the water got some of the amusement, for at least we can all remember 
when we first made Dickens’s acquaintance, and in*the memories of all 
those who first read Dickens—too long ago—the creations of the pencil of 
Cruikshank are all but inseparable from the creations of the magical pen. 
Dickens would not be Dickens—not our Dickens, at any rate— without the 
artist. Thackeray, Dickens, and Cruikshank—it seems as if these names 
might be powerful enough to make our American contribution to the 
Cruikshank testimonial an honorably large one. Once before we have 
referred to the efforts making in England to ensure the old artist a com- 
fortable support in these last years of his life; Mr. Charles Eliot Norton 
now informs us that he will gladly take charge of the American subscrip- 
tions to the fund. Other Americans whose names we see upon the com- 
mittee are Mr. Lowell and Mr. Longfellow, and among the English names 
are those of Ruskin, Robert Browning, H. K. Browne, Sir John Bowring, 
Disraeli, Huxley, Lever, Charles Landseer, Masson, Palgrave, Charles Reade, 
Rossetti, Tennyson, and many more equally distinguished. Thackeray's 
kind wish is sure, then, not to fall to the ground ; but it would be well if we 
also were to have some share in its fulfilment. 

—M. Ernest Renan has been “ whitewashing ” Faustina, the wife of 
Marcus Aurelius, before the French Institute. He dwells strongly on the 
worthlessness of the records which we possess of what M. Leon Renier 
calls “ the finest age of history ’—the age of the Antonines—heaps contempt 
on Xiphilinus and the later compilers of anecdotes, and prefers to take 
the character of the empress from Marcus Aurelius’s own account of her 
in his “Meditations” and his correspondence with Fronto, and from the 
monuments and inscriptions. He adopts the alternative put by Capitolinus, 
that Marcus Aurelius either did not know of his wife’s disorders or 
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pretended he did not, but pronounces the last hypothesis inadmis- | honest ; they steal nothing but turnips, it is said; and they do not 
sible, inasmuch as a man does not feign ignorance before God, and | steal turnips ail t.e time. On the mainland education is in a state so 
because the solemn review of the blessings of his life contained in that little better that in 133 petishes selected from all parts of Scotland, so as to 


touching passage which the Emperor wrote while in Hungary in one | afford an average specimen of the working of the present system, it was 


ef his last campaigns, and which clearly was intended for his own eye 
alone, his wife is set down amongst the chief. M. Renan ascribes the 
stories of her debauchery, which were undoubtedly current at Rome, partly 
to the gossip of the theatre-goers, who were disgusted by the puritanical 
spirit which Marcus Aurelius brought to the direction of the sports in the 
arena, and who avenged themselves by traducing Faustina, and partly to the 
dislike which she, elegant and aristocratic and gay, excited amongst the 
crowd of grave and sedate philosophers with whom her husband filled the 
palace, and to whom she, a woman of fashion, was simply a frivolous crea- 
ture at best, and probably worse. They survived Marcus Aurelius and 
told the story of his life, and his wife accordingly figures in it as a kind of 
monster. ‘This explanation, if not satisfactory, is at least ingenious. 


—The Scotch have long and deservedly borne the reputation of being 
one of the most intelligent of nations, and, so far as we know, they may 
justly claim the distinction which has long been popularly allowed them 
of being, taken as a whole, the best educated of the nations inhabiting the 
British Islands. Just what is the absolute value of this superiority we may 
in part learn from a report recently made by the Scottish Education Com- 
mission. They divided their investigation of the condition of elementary 


| found that there was school accommodation for 14,657 scholars, while there 
were in these parishes 60,124 children of school age. Of the burgh and 
sessional schools (schools under the management of the minister and kirk 

sessions, and therefore not national in the same sense as are the parochial 
schools) the report speaks, so far as it speaks at all, not more favorably, and 
we are told that the three classes of organized and the three classes of sup- 
plementary schools are altogether insufficient to educate the youthful mem 

bers of the humbler classes in Scotland. However, we may very reason. 


ably expect that the enquiry will be followed at no long interval by achange 
for the better. 


—The Brehon laws, which may be properly called the common law of 
Ireland—though the old common-law lawyers would have been very much 
disgusted at hearing them so designated—have, until very recently, been unin 
telligible even to the best Irish scholars. The MacEgans, who “ kept their 
law-school in Tipperary” in the reign of Charles L, that is to say, who 
instructed youth in the reading of the Brehon law and explained its prio 
ciples, undoubtedly understood the Berla Fiene or Fenian dialect, in which 
the original laws are written ; and it is said that Duald MacFirbis, who got 
part of his education in the school of the MacEyans, also possessed the key, 





schools in Scotland into three branches. Assistant commissioners were ap- 


and that he compiled an explanatory dictionary of the code. He, however, 


pointed to report upon the state of education: 1st, in the Western Islands ;| was murdered, his dictionary utterly lost, and for about two hundred years 
2d, in Glasgow, which was considered a fair sample of the large towns; 34, | the hope that the laws would ever be translated had been abandoned, No 
in the country districts throughout the kingdom. They found in existence, | scholar who understands merely the ordinary Irish can read the law or the 
speaking briefly, an organized system and a supplementary system. Inthe gloss. But the late Professor Eugene O'Curry, having obtained an appoint 
organized system are included parochial schools, which educate the country | ment in 1835 on the Ordnance Survey, was enabled to devote his attention to 
children and the children of the Western Islands ; burgh schools, which are | the study of Irish manuscripts, the duty allotted to him having been the ex 
found in the small towns; and thirdly, sessional schools, which are found | amination of all manuscripts in that language in the various Irish libraries, 
in the larger towns. In the supplementary system, we have Denominational | in order that he might transcribe and translate whatever passages relate to 
schools supported by the zeal of the Established Church of Scotland, the 
Free Church, and the Episcopal and Roman Catholic Churches ; “ schools of 
private adventure,” and schools which may be classed under the head of 


the topography and local and family history of Ireland. For six years this 
work engaged him, and in 1842 there was no Irish manuscript of any 
consequence in Dublin with which he had not made himself familiar. It wae 


Miscellaneous, including, as they do, all founded by religious societies, as 
that For Promoting Christian Knowledge, etc., etc. Of the Miscellaneous | 
schools few are pronounced good by the commission ; still they are better, on 
the whole, than the private-adventure schools, which are so bad that it is | 
said of them that “they are almost invariably detrimental to the health | 


at this time that he began to turn his atteation to the Brehon laws, which 
for so many generations had lain awaiting a reader and interpreter. These 
he found to consist of three portions: the maxim or law, an interlined gioss, 
and a commentary in which the maxim is explained and applied to a special 
case—the law written in the Berla Fiene— 


and education of the children who attend them.” And the commission say 
of one of the latter which they visited—“ by no means the worst ”—that it 
was kept in a dark, foul-smelling cellar; that contact with any of -the 
furniture was pollution; that a drunken seaman, a friend of the master 


for whom some abandoned women were waiting at the door, lay stretched | The commentary is in an obsolete phraseology, but this he mastered without 


upon one of the benches ; and that the instruction given to the children | great difficulty, and then he attacked the law and the gloss. Here his labori- 
hide that the idea of examination was too absurd to be enter- | ous studies of the ancient MSS. were of the greatest use tohim. Briefly speak. 
tained. 


The D enominational schools seem to be bad because they ing, he made a collection of words, glosses, explanations, and examples such 
want organisation and because they are dependent for efficiency upon as had never before been made, and which, says The Chronicle, makes it un- 
the individual attention of ministers who may at any time leave the necessary to deplore the lost dictionary of MacFirbis. The Chronicle, however, 


parish. Of those schools of the supplementary system which are called | charges the commission which has had in charge the transcription and trans- 


Miscellaneous the commission, vy aed have said, give a bad account. lation of these ancient laws of Ireland with having done injustice to Professor 
Many of them were established to provide situations for superannuated O’Curry by withholding from him his share in the honor of effecting the 


ladies’ maids and other pensioners. On the whele, the schools of the supple- ‘translation which is now made and published, and the same journal further 
py ged koe are erupt and ugg ~~ ap ang og results. | sayg that “a volume which might and should have attained to a correctness 
“ It is impossible,” say the commissioners, “to return from their examina- | rfect, has been made, in parts, untrustworthy and inaccurate 
tion without a strong feeling of the desirableness of a national system that essen thy O'Donovan, associate ve with Professor O'Canry, bot been 
would effectually and efficiently relieve many of them of their labors.” | be persuaded into editing a volume separately, in conjunction with Dr. 
The effective relief thus wished for is not given by the national 8y8-| Hancock—an arrangement which, of course, made the use of Professor 
tem 7. at py tang ma age y omneate: the verdict a | O’Curry’s materials impossible. However, the means now exist for a perfect 
upon it. “In three populations of 2, souls ,” a8 appears from | 

the report on the Western Islands, “there are respectively only 26, 4, | 
and 18 women able to write their own names.” To show, by a striking | i 
example, the state of things which this condition of education causes or DANTE'S VITA NUOVA. 

effects, we may say that we are told—on other authority than that of the, «jy that part of the book of my memory before which little can be 
commission—that a confirmed old bachelor of the Isle of Lewis being asked read is found a rubric which sayeth, Jncipit Vita Nova. Under which 
why he had stultified himself by marrying a wife—who, by the way, was too | rubric I find the words written which it is my intention to copy into this 


* Writ in a language that has long gone by. 


And every margin ecribbled, crossed, and crammed 
With comment, densest condensation, hard 


>| To mind and eye.” 


solution of an interesting problem long considered insoluble. 





ugly—replied by asking in his turn, “ Did ye no hear I lost my horse?” for 


the wives are, to a very great extent, used as beasts of burden in that part | 


of Scotland, though, as the crow flies, it is but two hundred miles from 
Glasgow, the metropolis of the west. The male of the Isle of Lewis waits 
on the banks of a stream till his wife has carried the creel across, then she 


returns, and, taking him on her shoulders, fords the brook a second time. | 


Let us, however, say, on the other hand, that the people of Lewis are very 


| little book—and if not all of them, at least their meaning.” 

After this manner begins one of the most remarkable records of persona! 

| feeling to be found in all literature. In this wise Dante begins the narra- 
tive of that new life into which he was ushered as he first beheld the little 
Beatrice, “ clothed in a most noble color, a modest and becoming crimson, 





i *“'The New Life of Dante Alighieri. Translated by Charles Eliot Norton.” Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields. 1567. 
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garlanded and adorned in such wise as befitted her very youthful age.” The 
new era of emotional and intellectual existence then beginning and revealed 
to us in its varied phases through Dante’s grand confession—grand with all 
the grandeur of simplicity and truth—might well be called the “ New Life,” 
for it is by virtue of having entered upon and lived that life of the soul that 
Dante’s name has acquired most of its significance in the eyes of posterity. 
Whatever the “ Divine Comedy” might have been without Beatrice, whatever 
sweet and holy ideal might have taken the place now filled by her sacred 
figure, it cannot but be felt that in that case the human interest of the 
poem would have been lost. Beatrice is the one earthly influence in that 
unearthly phantasmagoria whose presence, anticipated at first but ulti- 
mately realized, assuages the horrors of hell, makes hopeful the ascent 
through purgatory, and renders comprehensible the somewhat abstract 
giories of Paradise. It is at her command that Dante sets out upon his 
unexampled journey. It is her name that, whispered in his ear by Virgil, 
gives him courage to pass through “the fire that is hotter than molten 
glass.” It is under her guidance that he penetrates to the uttermost myste- 
ries of the upper realms. It is her smile which—sweeter than the eloquence 
of Buonaventura, more convincing than the logic of Aquinas—persuades us 
that even in the midst of the quaint Ptolemaic heaven we have yet to deal 
with an element of human hope, aspiration, and delight. 

As an introduction, therefore, explanatory and illustrative of the “ Di- 
vine Comedy ’’—tracing the origin and course of that passion which deter- 
mined Dante to say of Beatrice that which had never before and has never 
since been said of woman, and revealing the primitive workings of Dante’s 
imperial and irresistible imagination—the “ Vita Nuova” must ever be 
deemed worthy of serious and careful perusal. Leigh Hunt, it is true, sees 
fit to sneer at this beautiful narrative, representing it as the record of 
Dante's youthful and weakly sentimental silliness in pining for the hand of 
a wayward girl who knew no better than to laugh at him and marry 
another. Now, a man criticising does not half so surely tell us of the man 
he criticises as he tells us what he himself is. Mr. Hunt himself, with his large 
heart and warm, kindly nature, was intellectually narrow, and had in him, 
moreover, not a little of that injudicious sentimentality wherewith he 
wrongfully charges Dante. Knowing what would have been his own feel- 
ings for Beatrice, he imagined Dante to have felt likewise. And out of the 
very ardor of his generous spirit—tolerant of everything else, yet not suffi- 
ciently tolerant to bear with intolerance—he found himself unable to for- 
give the poet who consigned pagan, heretic, and schismatic alike to perdi- 
tion, and disposed to put upon each of his acts and feelings a mean or 
trifling interpretation. But the “ Vita Nuova” of Dante is by no means an 
effusion of boyish sentimentality. Though love-penetrated, it is yet in no 
wise love-sick. Terrible as was the power with which his passion ruled 
him, unexampled as was the strength and vividness with which his imagi- 
nation compelled him to realize it, Dante was nevertheless no moping 
dreamer, but a stalwart and sternly practical citizen and statesman. Mor- 
bid sentimentalism may have produced the sonnets of Petrarch. It was no 
such feeling that inspired the “ Divine Comedy,” or that dictated the manly 
narrative of the ‘ Vita Nuova,” grand in its antique simplicity as well as in 
the depth and intensity of the passion which pervades it. 

In the “ Vita Nuova” we have the Beatrice of the “ Divine Comedy ” 
before her transfigurement. Not yet a glorified saint, descending amid 
flowers from heaven to reprove, encourage, and with superior wisdom guide 
her lover ; but a “ most gentle” and “ most admirable” lady, whom we be- 
hold walking “ clothed in purest white ” between other ladies “ of greater 
age,’ and again at her devotions in church, or rejoicing at a marriage festi- 
val, or bewailing the death of her father. Yet we get no detailed account. 
Our curiosity is far from gratified ; nor was the “ Vita Nuova” written to 
gratify it. With quite dramatic precision, Dante, Beatrice, and their 
friends step before us, act their brief parts, say their brief say, then all is 
blankness and silence. There is no elaborate description, none of the acts 
by which modern romanticism strives to awaken sympathy, but keen, 
remorseless narration, utterly true, utterly simple, as unadorned as an 
ancient statue. We here notice especially, as well as in the “ Divine Com- 
edy,” that wonderful faculty of Dante whereby with two or three intense 
and rapid strokes he causes in the mind an image destined to remain there 
graven, as with fire, for ever. In the “ Inferno,” what more supremely 
graphic than the story of Francesca or the talk with Cavalcanti? Yet very 
little is actually told us in either of these episodes. So the “ Vita Nuova,” 
signalizing only the cardinal points in Dante’s mental experience, and 
passing over many things which might be drawn from the original where 
these lie hidden,” gives us of Dante and Beatrice most distinct and charac- 
teristic images, but leaves us in the dark concerning many circumstances 
which we would fain have seen mentioned 
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The “ Vita Nuova” is so intimate a revelation of certain parts of Dante’s 
mind that without it our understanding of the “ Divine Comedy ” cannot be 
complete. It should be read by every one whose study of that great poem 
has awakened in him an interest in Dante. And it is both pleasant and 
appropriate that Mr. Longfellow’s translation of the “ Divine Comedy” 
should be followed by Mr. Norton’s translation of the “ Vita Nuova” asa 
companion volume. And the execution of the latter work is worthy to be 
compared to that of the former. If the former, in its calm and severe 
beauty, resembles an antique statue, the latter may be compared to a clear 
and brilliant gem, undefaced by any trickery of setting. In its complete 
elegance and accuracy Mr. Norton’s translation is so excellent that a criti- 
_cism of it may well be dispensed with. In his prose he has preserved far 
better than any previous translator the simple and pathetic dignity of the 
original, while in his rendering of the poetical portions the following 
sonnet will show that, in spite of the extreme difficulty of such translation, 
his success has been most signal : 


* Discourteous Death, of clemency the foe, 
Mother from old of woe, 
O judgment irresistible, severe, 
Since thou hast burdened this sad heart with care, 
Therefore in grief I go, 
And blaming thee my very tongue outwear. 
And if of every o~ I'd strip thee bare, 
It needs that I declare 
The wrong of wrongs in this thy guilty blow; 
Not that the folk do not already know, 
But to make each thy foe, 
Who henceforth shall be nurtured with Love's care. 
From out the world thou courtesy hast ta’en, 
And virtue which in woman is to praise ; 
And in youth's gayest days 
The charm of love thou hast untimely slain. 
Who is this lady I will not declare, 
Save as her qualities be known by this: 
Whoso deserves not bliss 
Let him not hope her company to share.” 


GARDENING AND DRAINING,* 


THESE volumes are timely additions to our agricultural literature, and 
are equally valuable as proving the worth of patient hard work and the im- 
portance of what is called book-farming and scientific agricultural re- 
search. The books differ widely in one respect—that one author, Mr. 
Waring, carries into his work his previous education, and uses the light of 
science and accumulated experience to show him where to begin and how 
to give shape to the facts which are furnished by his practical experience ; 
the other, Mr. Henderson, sneers at the outset at all knowledge which he 
cannot pull out of the stilts of his plough, rub off his hoe-handle, or dig 
out of his ditches. 

A few years ago these books would have found a small number of read- 
ers, but latterly farmers are becoming more awake to the improvements 
which are possible in agriculture. Farmers have long been condemned as 
stupid and over-conservative because they are reluctant to spend their few 
and hard-earned dollars in new experiments and machines, But the injus- 
tice of this judgment is shown by comparing the farming of 1847 and 1867 
in one respect alone, hay-making. If we had predicted in 1847 that in a 
few years the farmer could dispense-with the aid of a band of mowers, and 
cut with a machine in three hours in the morning, after the dew was off, all 
the grass that his men and teams could take care of ina day, we should have 
been scouted. The possibility of a many-armed hay-tedder which should 
seize and toss the hay in all directions, to be collected into heaps by a hay- 
rake, on which a man. could ride as easily as in a trotting-gig, would 
have been tredted with a sneer. Now no good farmer pretends to secure 
his crop by hand. No other occupation can show a greater change than 
this in the same time, and it demonstrates that farmers are ready to progress 
if they can clearly understand that it is for their interest to do so. The 
changes and improvements in securing the hay crop are of very little con- 
sequence when compared with the increased crops which the farms of the 
United States would yield if Mr. Waring’s teachings about drainage could 
be generally applied. If farmers can be satisfied that by burying a portion 
of their money in their land in pipe-tile drains they can more than double 
the yield of crop without increasing the cost, Mr. Waring will be sur- 
rounded by a host of pupils. 

Mr. Waring would have secured a larger number of eager and attentive 
readers if he had dwelt earlier in his book, and more fully, on the question, 
Will underdraining pay? Farmers are too busy and too small readers to 
spend their time in worrying through technical details and methods, unless 
they can be sure that the information they are to get will be immediately 
and obviously applicable to their work. In this respect Mr. Waring’s 











* “Draining for Profit and Health.” By G.E. Waring, Jr. “Gardening for Profit.” 
By Peter Henderson. New York: Orange Judd & Co. 
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book is at fault. For instance, the chapter on how to lay out a system of 
drains is of the utmost value to young engineers and draining amateurs, 
but tiresome to farmers, who, when they are fully persuaded that it is profit- 
able to drain, will see the wisdom of employing engineers to lay out the 
work. It is of moreconsequence to awaken the people to the importance of 
drainage than to teach a few how to make drains, and it is with some 
regret that we find the technical details so largely expanded. The import- 


ance of general underdraining of lands cannot be overestimated. There can | 


be no doubt the average crops of the United States might be doubled, the 
season lengthened at both ends, and new varieties of plants be successfully 
grown by a general lowering of the water-level of our cultivated lands. 
The two evils which have affected the different sections of our country this 
year—excessive rain at the East and drought at the West—can both be con- 
trolled and rendered of little consequence by underdrainage, which, 
strangely enough, dries and warms wet, and cools and moistens dry, lands. 
It will take a great deal of hammering to drive these facts into farmers’ 
heads, and until we do, it is of comparatively little use to teach a few per- 
sons how to lay out and make drains. If Mr. Waring had not made the 
profitableness of draining his text, this fault would be of less importance, 
because he might properly claim that he preferred to teach a few how to do 
work well rather than to awaken general interest in the subject. 

This same indifference to the agricultural value of the subject is shown 
in the closing chapter, house drainage and town sewage, in which he 
presents in a most admirable manner the best way of removing the waste 
of cities, but takes no pains to point out how that most valuable waste may 
be utilized. It has long been known that men and animals retain but one- 
tenth of the food they consume in their bodies, the nine-tenths returning as 
waste to the earth. If that nine-tenths is carefully saved and applied, it 
will return in the crops a bulk of food sufficient to nine-tenths support the 
living beings from whom it proceeds. 

In the country this waste is generally saved and used as manure ; but the 
great city engineering problem is how to get rid of it. It is poured into the 
sea, renders rivers unfit for use, and fills many places with malarial disease. 
The enormous amount of food annueliy consumed by New York and Boston 
is worth millions of dollars, and at the cost of other millions of daliars is an- 
nually sent into the sea. If applied to the land, it would pay back a profit 
more than equal to the loss, or $2 per acre. The experience of Holland, 
China, Japan, Edinburgh, Croydon, Milan, all prove this, we believe, and 
yet an agricultural engineer publishes a book in which he treats the subject 
only in relation to how we can still more perfectly throw away this great 
source of agricultural wealth. The profits which will follow underdrainage, 
when carefully systematized over the country, are small in proportion to 
those which will result from the wise use of city sewage. Mr. Henderson, 
on the other hand, without, perhaps, having half the knowledge about the 
value of sewage which Mr. Waring possesses, and without directly referring 
to it, incidentally shows its great value in market-gardening. 

Mr. Henderson’s ‘‘ Manual for the Kitchen Garden” is most attractive 
reading, his practical enthusiasm is delightful, and his example and teach- 
ings fill one with instant desire to go and do likewise, but we cannot help 
regretting that his prejudices are so strongly in favor of what he calls prac- 
tical experience. Having followed market-gardening for many years, he 
has learned the value of hard work, and knows what manure and labor will 
produce when applied to land, but he has no faith in the aid of men of 
science in agriculture. But some of his experiments, or rather shifts, to in- 
crease his crops are striking proofs of the value of the scientific thought 
which he condemns, and corroborate the important discoveries made by 
Mons. Viele at Vincennes. 

In relation to the use of manures he says: “ The quantity, quality, and 
proper application of manure is of the utmost importance in all gardening 
operations, and few have any conception of the immense quantity necessary 
to produce the heavy crops seen in our market-gardens.” After giving de- 
scriptions of the way to make manure and of the different varieties, he 
says, “ But we have long ago discovered the great importance of an alterna. 
tion of kinds,” and he gives experiments of his own where large applications 
of barnyard manure were followed at first by heavy crops and then failed to 
stimulate growth. ‘To restore the fertility he then used night-soil compost, 
then brewery waste, guano, etc., each in turn paying largely for their use at 
first and then gradually failing to be effective. These practical experiments 


cost Mr. Henderson a great deal of money, for manure is costly and heavy | 


to handle. He might have been saved the expense if he had believed in 
science. 

Many analyzers have observed that different plants consume different 
amounts of carbon, nitrogen, potash, lime, soda, phosphoric acid, ete., and 
tbat the waste of vegetation can restore to the land, whether it is re- 


d1l1 


turned as crude vegetable matter or as manure, only the same substances in 
proportion and amount which were removed by the plants in their growth. 

Following these facts through a series of experiments, Liebig found that all 
plants consumed the elements necessary for their support in certain definite 
proportions, and that, although the amount of each element consumed by 

one plant might differ from that required by another, the proportion 
between them all was constant for each speciesof plant. All these elements. 
must therefore be present in the earth in due proportion for successful 

growth, and no excess of some of them will give an excessive crop if any 

one is wanting in its proper proportion. If we increase one substance, unless 

the others are already present in the earth in sufficient amount, we must 

increase them at the same time, or the crop will be inferior. 

If lime, soda, potash, nitrogen, and carbon are in suflicient quantity for a 
maximum, and only sufficient phosphoric acid for a minimum crop, the re 
sult will be a minimum yield. Mons. Viele has proved this theory of Liebig 
beyond a doubt by a series of practical experiments at the Imperial Farm at 
Vincennes, in which he used the crops themselves as analyses of the soil 


ation. 


He compounded, according to a theory of proportions, what he called a per 
fect manure ; laid out a tract of land of uniformly good quality into many 
plots, one to be unmanured, one dressed with the perfect manure, and the 
remainder with the perfect manure minus one element, taking a different 
element out each time. All the land was cultivated in the same way with 
the same crops for three years, and the result proved that the perfect man 
ure gave a perfect crop and a great increase over no manure, whilst each of 
the other plots gave less, the amount differing with the kind of crop—wheat 
and beet roots requiring more nitrogen, vegetables more phosphoric acid, 
etc. Here is, in a nutshell, the value of Mr. Henderson's costly experience 
reduced and tabulated in such a way that any common reader can under 
stand it. 

Mr. Henderson has blundered along in the right direction, but moletike 
and without being able to give any light or specific guidance te others, 
His barnyard compost contained nearly all the elements plants require 
Some were in excess; some in small amounts. When the latter were re 
duced below their proportionate value, the addition of more compost failed 
to give the expected response, and some other manure, which had the minus 
element in large quantity, applied to the land enabled the following crops to 
consume the accumulations remaining behind from the compost manure. If 
Mr. Henderson had understood the rutionule of manuring, he could have 
added just what the compost required to make it a perfect manure at small 
cost, and with no loss in crop—which, after all, is the serious loss to the 
market-gardener. To him the cost of his manure is nothing ; it is how 
it answers in the yield of vegetation. These abstract and scientific faults 
in Mr. Henderson’s book are more damaging to the book and the man's 
reputation in the eyes of scientific thinkers than with the general reader. 
Yet if Mr. Henderson could have applied his manure aided by the light of 
reason, his results would be immensely more raluable to all classes of 
readers, and would have made his book more economically valuable to every 
one. When Mr. Henderson stepped out of his practical market-gardening 
into authorship he became a book-farmer, and subjected his book and its 
advice to the same tests to which all other agricultural books and theories 
must submit. He can no longer sneer at book-farmers and theorists ; he 
has become one of the class ; and to those who have no personal acquaint- 
ance with him he is no more reliable, or to be believed, than Liebig or Bous- 
ingault. All suffer from the general incredulity of the agricultural world as 
to the value of that farming which can be taught in books. Whilst we point 
out the shortcomings of such books as these of Waring and Henderson, we 
ought to welcome them as very valuable additions to the most important 
literature which we have. 


THORWALDSEN.* 

WueEN Thorwaldsen, on his triumphal tour through Germany, had, in 
1841, arrived at Munich, the Art Society celebrated his visit by the perform 
ance of a little comedy, “ Das Endurtheil” (“ the final judgment”), in which 
| different cities contended for the right to possess the artist. Schiller conducted 
| Stuttgart’s cause, Gutenberg spoke for Mayence, Munich was represented 
| by Maximilian I, Christian 1V. broke his lance for Copenhagen’s good right, 
| Warsaw, Rome, and many more cities took part in the squabble, which even 
seemed to increase in bitterness, when suddenly the gods interfered. Juno 
ardently claimed the exclusive right of Olympus, when just at the right mo 
/ment the ruler of gods and men raised his voice and proclaimed, ‘ Thor 
waldsen belongs to the whole world!” The world has approved this Olym- 
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| * “ Thorwaldsen, sa Vie et ses Giuvres, Par E. Pilon.’ Paris. 1867. 
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pian sentence. Born on the 19th November, 1770, on the high seas, he 


could be called a cosmopolitan, not a Dane. Thorwaldsen used to say: | 
“Twas born on the 8) March, 1797 (the day of his arrival at Rome); till | 
then I did not live.” Though the learned Zoéga, the Winckelmann of the | 
Danes, completed Thorwaldsen’s academica! education, Thorwaldsen mostly | 


associated with and joined German artists; he was, as his biographer | 
says, “with regard to sculpture, the most perfect and true expression of | 
Winckelmann’s doctrine ; it is therefore impossible to separate his work from | 
the doctrine which, as it were, has called it forth.” M. Plon’s biography is | 
an important addition to art literature, being founded not only on already 

known sources, but on the result of personal researches and of a journey to 

Copenhagen. 

Thorwaldsen’s artistical development is traced by M. Plon from the time 
when he as a boy exercised himself, in company with his poor father, 
in wood-carvings, until the end, when old age paralyzed the arm which 
had wielded the chisel for half a century. In Thorwaldsen, as in many 
other artists, we see, too, a marked contrast between the character of the 
first and of the later works; the scholastic traditions are at first care- 
fully followed, till a decisive success encourages genius to trust to the | 
strength of its own wings. This difference is manifested mostly in the | 
works in which the artist has treated the same subject; “ Priamus 
asking from Achilles the corpse of Hector,” for instance, offers to M. Plon 


very remarkable comparisons. ‘The transformative process effected in the 


artist by his stay at Rome and his contemplation of the antique we can fol- | 
low in its single degrees ; we see how Thorwaldsen gradually frees himself | 
from the shackles of mere imitation and rises to the independence of his own 


original creations. He was not very productive during the early part of his 
“in Rome doubt takes possession of his mind, and this is just 
he has seen so many masterworks that he has 
more than ever the consciousness of his own weakness. When he pow 
intends creating an original work, he first meditates upon the subject, and 
only when he has found ap adequate embodiment of his idea he resolves to 
take the clay—but, from his hands being unoccupied, it must not be con- 
cluded that his mind was at rest.” 

Thorwaldsen in his youth possessed an eminent facility of production, to 
which he then trusted without deliberation, but of which when in the ripe- 
ness of his years he became suspicious, altering and improving the first de- 
sign often so much that hardly anything remained of it, and not ceasing in 
this severe self-criticism till his work seemed to him worthy of its antique 
predecessors. As he in many cases confined himself to executing his works 
in stucco, and habitually left to employees of his studio the execution 
in marble, which he however continually watched, the erroneous belief 
had spread that he knew well enough to model, but the handling of marble 
he did not understand. But then the Adonis, now at the Glyptothek at 
Munich, which Thorwaldsen himself entirely executed, is a most elo- 
quent proof that this assertion is not true. Of ,this Adonis M. Plon 
says: “ Thorwaldsen has borrowed from the Greeks the perfect outline 
of the head, the arrangement of the hair, the repose of attitude, the 
well-calculated equilibrium of the model, but the thoughtful physiognomy 
of the young shepherd and the eager study of nature give to the marble the 
artist’s personal stamp.” A comparison of Thorwaldsen with Canova is very 
instructive. Canova looked at nature as on something more graceful and 
coquettish than great and powerful, and he is connected with antiquity by 
imitating the artists of the third Greek art-period, who are in the same re- 
lation to Phidias as Guido to Raphael. Canova is attracted by the graceful 
character of that epoch, and he succeeds better in tender compositions than 
in vigorous figures. The forms of the beautiful bodies he groups have 
something undulating, pleasing, and flattering to the eyes. Thorwaldsen’s 
works show nothing similar, and therefore those drawing a parallel between 
them usually find Thorwaldsen cold by the side of Canova. The Danish 
sculptor is more severe, more philosophical, in striving for the beautiful. 

For the earnestness with which he aimed at the expression of verity an 
incident which Andersen relates in his “Story of My Life,” in Thorwald- 
sen’s own words, is very characteristic : ‘‘ At Rome I had to make the statue 
of Lord Byron. When he came to my atelier I bade him sit down, and he 
at once assumed a strange mien, totally different from his ordinary physiog- 
nomy. ‘ My lord,’ I said to him, ‘ please be quietly seated, but pray don’t 
put on such an inconsolable look.’ ‘ This is the expression which character- 
izes my face,’ Byron replied, ‘ Indeed!’ I replied, and without caring for his 
assertion I worked after my own idea. When the bust was ready, everybody 
found it a speaking likeness, but his lordship was very little satisfied with it. 
‘ This is not my face,’ he said, ‘1 look much more unhappy.’ For he wanted 
to have an unhappy look at any price.” 


stay at Rome ; 
the first progressive step ; 
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of religious feeling must be an obstacle to him in this branch, the artist 
answered with the words: “ Even if I were quite an infidel, how could that 
hinder me? Have I not well represented the gods of paganism? and still I 
do not believe in them.” He was led here less by his feeling than by his 
fine understanding, and here, too, the austere beauty, learned from the 
Greeks, was his only guiding rule. 

With not less carefulness than he has shown in depicting Thorwaldsen’s 
artistic development, M. Plon has collected the material of the artist’s biog- 
raphy. A valuable addition to the work is a complete list of all of Thor- 
waldsen’s works. The book is well printed, and magnificently illustrated 
with two fine engravings by Gaillard, Venus and Mercury by Thorwaldsen, 
and with thirty-five wood engravings after Gaillard’s designs. 








Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. By 8S. Baring-Gould, M.A. (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1867.)—The use of the word “myth ” in the title of the 
book is to be excepted to. We are not unaware of the latitude which late 
English writers, and even authors of dictionaries, have allowed themselves in 
the use of this word; but we doubt whether the most virulent anti-purist 
among them would have ventured to apply it to a history of divining-rods 
or of fatal numbers. The exact and consistent use of the word in the Greek 
mythology from which we derive it should have secured it immunity from 
a loose application in our own language. In the Greek mythology it is 
always used of a personal narrative ; of a story or series of stories relating 
to a given person or group of persons. Such a story, when told of a saint, 
is called by the Church a legend. The distinction is certainly worth pre- 
serving, and the author's carelessness in this respect is the more remarkable 
as the book seems, for the most part, to have been written in a scholarly 
spirit. 

The first and most interesting of the twelve subjects treated of in the 
book is the myth of the Wandering Jew—a myth which, based on familiar 
texts of Scripture, and from its intimate connection with the mysteries of 
the future life appealing directly to the superstitious tendency existing in 
almost every human heart, has had a more extended circulation and 
attracted a ‘more general belief than any other since the Christian era. In 
fact, even our author, who elsewhere treats his subject simply from the 
historical standpoint, seems to be somewhat affected by the strength of the 
testimony in favor of this tradition. The remaining subjects treated of are 
“Prester John,” “ The Divining-Rod,” “ The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus,” 
“ William Tell,” “The Dog Gellert,” “ Tailed Men,” “ Antichrist and Pope 
Joan,” “The Man in the Moon,” “The Mountain of Venus,” “ Fatality of 
Numbers,” and “ The Terrestrial Paradise.” Of these we cannot speak in 
detail. In the chapter on the “Fatality of Numbers,” a subject which 
afforded a better field than any of the others for a display of curious 
learning, the author has fallen below his usual standard and has given but 
a meagre collection of familiar facts. One of the most entertaining passages 
in the book, though somewhat foreign to the narrative in which it occurs, 
is in the sketch of William Tell, where an account is given of the theory of 
a French ecclesiastic of the myth of Napoleon Bonaparte. He regards 
Napoleon ag an impersonification of the sun, and, in fact, identical with the 
Greek Apollo. He shows this by an ingenious etymological argument from 
the names of the two divinities, and a not less ingenious comparison of 
events in the history of each. A single instance will suffice to show the 
nature of the argument, which is quite as original and convincing as the 
more familiar one of Archbishop Whately on the same subject : “ Apollo 
was born in Delos, a Mediterranean island ; Napoleon in Corsica, an island 
in the same sea. According to Pausanias, Apollo was an Egyptian deity ; 
and in the mythological history of the fabulous Napoleon we find the hero 
in Egypt regarded by the inhabitants with veneration and receiving their 
homage,” etc., etc. We believe that it is usually thought essential, in prov- 
ing the identity of deities in different systems of mythology, to show a 
reasonable similarity of characteristics, but the abbé fails to tell us whether 
the hero of Lodi would have been flattered by a comparison with this 
graceful habitué of the best Olympic society. On the whole, the book may 
be recommended as being amusing, and something better than merely 
amusing. 





The Tree of Life; or, Human Degeneracy ; its Nature and Remedy as 
based on the Elevating Principle of Orthopathy. By Isaac Jennings, M.D. 
(New York: Miller, Wood & Co. 1867.)—Dr. Jennings informs us in the 
preface to his book that, disgusted with human nature as manifested in his 
neighbors and in mankind generally, he, several years ago, went.to Oberlin, 
intending to become a member of the body of reformers who make that 
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place their headquarters. Finding, however, that the members of the 
community were too degenerate for him, he set out for himself, and now 


publishes his system in the “Tree of Life.” In this book he has endea- | 


vored to give a faithful delineation of human degeneracy, spiritual and 
physical, together with the remedy. Whatever opinions we may have 


formed in regard to the success of his undertaking and the merits of his book, | 
there is one fatal defect which he seems not to have perceived. He does not | 


make it all clear that mankind has degenerated—that human nature is any 
more depraved now than it was at the beginning. Many wise and good 
men think that human nature is better now than it ever has been before, 
and that it is constantly becoming more perfect. 

But admitting the total depravity of the whole human race, books like 
the one before us can never exercise the least jot or tittle of influence in 
eradicating its wickedness. This is by no means the first attempt of the 
kind. They are all alike impractical, verbose, sciolistic, enthusiastic pro- 
ductions ; based upon one idea or a very limited series of ideas, and utterly 
devoid of sound common-sense. According to Dr. Jennings, spiritual de- 
generacy is to be treated by “trusting in God,” and physical degeneracy 
by bread pills, patience, and flannel. To what condition a firm persistence 
in those therapeutic measures, to the exclusion of more active means, would 
lead the human race, we leave our readers to conclude for themselves. We 
imagine they will not have much difficulty in arriving at the truth. Dr. 
Jennings writes like a sincere and well-meaning man. Few, however, who 
require to be lifted from spiritual or physical degeneracy are likely to read 
his book, and, if they did, we are sorry to say we scarcely think they would 
be raised by its perusal into a state of spiritual or physical perfection. 


Caste ; a Novel. By the author of “Mr. Arle.” (New York: Harper & 
Brothers.)—This book, with its suggestive and bellicose title, and its mildly 
inoffensive contents, reminds us of a blank cartridge. It is the history of a 
young woman of great beauty, pride, and erudition (the iatter not quite so 
profound as that of Miss Augusta Evans’s heroines), the daughter of a hosier 
in a little English town. The beauty and learning of Miss Isabel Wold 
evidently fit her to grace the higher ranks of aristocracy, but her pride, 
which is at once gigantic and delightfully absurd, causes her to renounce 
the idea of love—marriage with one of her own order being a thing too 
dreadful to contemplate. However, when she loves and is beloved by a 
man of the best social position, she rejects him for no reason except 
pride, and for the same cogent reason afterwards marries a man whom 
she neither loves nor respects. In the course of her married life her pride 
is much chastened by the misconduct of her husband, who spends her 
money and his own, commits forgeries, and threatens to leave her, carry- 
ing one of her children with him. To avert the latter catastrophe she 
runs away herself, taking the children along, to a village in Wales, where 
she supports herself by keeping a shop, in which she sells cotton, tape, 
needles, and classical music. The remainder of her life is marked by no 
especial incidents save the sudden whitening of her hair through fright, 
the death of her husband, and the final subjugation of her pride. The 
atyle in which all this is told is, for the most part, quite tame and colorless, 
though the monotony is occasionally varied by an amusing burst of “ fine 
writing.” In short, it is a very stupid novel, the perusal of which gives 
no hint of any reason for its republication, the fact of its being a reprint 
affording, on the other hand, the only excuse for noticing it at all. We 
confess to feeling that our publishers move in a mysterious way in the mat- 
ter of reprints and translations. We get Auerbach and Turgenef and Ruffini 
from them, it is true, but are we not also favored with English versions of 
the voluminous novels of Louisa Miihlbach, an author whose writings bear 
about the same relation to the best German literature that those of Sylvanus 
Cobb do to our own? 





Geyelin’s Poultry Breeding in a Commercial Point of View, ete. With 
a preface by Charles L. Flint. (Boston: A. Williams & Co.)}—While the 
trade of “ poulterer” is as yet unknown in this country, the increased 
interest in poultry-breeding during the last few years has rendered welcome 
the many books upon this subject which have been published. These 
books being mainly useful to amateurs, there has been a want felt of some 
work which should present the subject in its commercial aspects. This 
want Mr. Geyelin’s little book tolerably well supplies, its value being 
enhanced by the preface supplied to the American edition by Mr. Charles L. 
Flint. Mr. Geyelin is evidently an enthusiast as to his special method of 
poultry-breeding, which, while presenting many valuable features (such, for 
instance, as the process of preserving eggs, the movable coop, and the 
“vermin nureery’’), we should hesitate wholly to endorse. Especially do 
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| we doubt the feasibility, in so variable a climate as ours, of profitable artifi- 
‘cial hatching, though the French plan of incubation by turkeys, mentioned 
| by Mr. Geyelin, seems practicable, if cruel. We think, too, he gives too 
high an estimate of the number of eggs per annum a hen will lay. While 
the business of poultry-raising on a commercial scale has yet to be tried in 


—— 


| this country, we see no reason to doubt its practicability, if judiciously con- 
‘ducted. To such as design trying the experiment, Mr. Geyelia’s book will 
be of great service, as it will also be to amateurs, for, notwithstanding the 
| disclaimer of the preface, that it does not pretend to treat of diseases, breeds, 
| ete., the book is full of valuable hints. The questions whether large num- 
| bers of fowls can healthily be kept together, whether it is most profitable 
| to raise poultry for the meat or the eggs, or both, and’ whether vegetable- 
patente and poultry-raising can be profitably combined, are judiciously 
discussed, while the book is embellished with numerous plans of poultry 

houses, fattening-pens, etc. The interest awakened among practical poultry 

breeders by the recent formation of the American Poultry Association and 
by the wide circulation of such books as this, will, no doubt, soon lead to 
something which will rival the establishment at Bromley (England). 


Recent Republications—Mr. William A. Wheeler, whose lexicographic 
labors began, we believe, with ‘‘ Worcester’s Dictionary,” has edited for the 
Merriams a “ National Pictorial Dictionary " of Webster, which in respect cf 
plan is similar to the octavo “ University Edition,” but which borrows 
from the new quarto some of its best features, and adds one or two which 
are found in no other edition, the quarto not excepted. Being intended for 
a working dictionary, it omits from its vocabulary obsolete and rare words 
and self-explaining compounds, but retains most of the terms employed in 
the various departments of science and the arts. With each word it gives 
the etymologies and pronunciation of the quarto, and in disputed cases both 
the Websterian and the English or Worcesterian spelling. Synonyms also 
are given. Of the appendix the peculiarities are: a Vocabulary of Perfect 
and Allowable Rhymes, and a Glossary of Scottish Words and Phrases con 
tributed by Mr. William Russell. The illustrations are partly interspersed 
with the text and partly classified at the end of the volume. It is curious 
to observe that we owe the idea of using illustrations to a “ pirated” Edin 
burgh edition of Webster called the “Imperial Dictionary,” which was 
imitated, so far as regards this feature, first by the new Worcester and then 
by the old Webster's ‘‘ Unabridged.” But the latter could not insert 
them in their proper places. The new quarto, of course, was com 
posed with reference to them. On the whole, we consider the “ National 
Pictorial” a very successful adaptation to the intellectual wants and 
pecuniary circumstances of the people. It is clearly printed on thick, 
untransparent paper, and is easily held in the hand while being consulted | 


A truly excellent “ Boswell’s Life of Johnson” would contain, in ad 
dition to the “ Life” proper, the “ Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,” which 
is really only so many additional chapters of our great biography. John 
son’s prejudices, sense, eloquence, wit, and learning are as brightly displayed | 
and displayed in just the same way, in the “ Journal” as in the “ Life,” and 
it is to be regretted, we think, that a handy edition of the “ Life,” which 
contains in a fair-sized octavo all else of Johnson that this generation much 
cares to preserve, should not have contained, at the expense of a few more 
pages, the record of his conversations in Scotland. For the rest, we can say 
of the edition before us—Messrs. George Routledge & Sons’—that the book 
is divided into chapters with very good head-notes, that the index—and on 
account of the multiplicity of topics treated there is hardly a book in the 
English language that needs an index more—is a tolerably full one, that 
the notes are sufficient, that the illustrations are good, and that the paper is 
good. The type is very small indeed. But then in type of this size the 
whole work occupies no more than fifty or sixty cubic inches of space on the 
shelf, and “ Boswell’s Life of Johnson” is eminently a book in which to read 
—after we have once read it through—four or five pages at a time, say when 
we feel ourselves given over to vapidness, stupidity, and emptiness. Then, 
half an hour with Johnson makes us men of sense again. 


Mr. Doolady’s “Diamond Thackeray” bas got as far as the secon. 
volume, which contains “The Newcomes,” the most popular of ail the 
works of the author of “ Vanity Fair.” This volume of this edition was 
edited by Mr. W. L. Alden, who has worked with care, and has given us a 
text free from blemish. The illustrations, Tuackeray’s own, were engraved 
by Richardson, and are twelve in number. Altogether the book is a very 
good specimen of the Diamond edition style of books—and that is a style of 
which the good and bad points are known to all our readers. The good 
points are so many that we shall be heartily glad if Mr. Doolady pushes his 
enterprise to speedy completion. 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from 





any quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to 
the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. 
Ali Communications which pertain to the literary management of Tus Nation shoud 


be addressed to the Editor. 


THE REPUBLICAN TROUBLES, 


Ir is now, we believe, pretty generally agreed that Pennsylvania 
has been lost to the Republican party for the same reason that Cali- 
fornia was, and that many people fear New York will be lost—the cor- 
ruption of the Republican politicians and the inferiority in point of 
character and standing of the Republican candidates. We are glad to 
see, also, that most even of the party papers acknowledge this to be the 
melancholy truth, and are not, as after the Connecticut election, of 
opinion that the disaster was due to want of sufficiently strong advo- 
The Tribune meets the reverse in the only 
manly and sensible way, by acknowledging its extent and showing 
that, though great, it is not irretrievable; that misfortunes as great 
have overtaken the party before, and yet have not destroyed it. 

We feel bound to say, however, that this is, under the circumstances, 
but very imperfect consolation. The Republican party has the greatest 
work to do, and has had it to do for the last seven years, which has 
ever fallen to the lot of a political party, and it is necessary to the 
successful performance of the work that it should not be interrupted. 
But the people have now twice ettempted to take it out of Republican 
hands—once in 1862, perhaps in great part because they were not yet 
ready for the emancipation policy; and now, because they are dis- 
gusted by its corruption and fondness for over-legislation. But no 
matter what the cause may be, as long as it is a preventible cause, the 
interruption is not only unfortunate for the country but discreditable 
to the Republican managers. As regards the corruption, nobody ex- 
pects any change for the better from the Democrats, The Republicans 
are driven out rather by way of punishing them than in the hope of 
inaugurating a reform. If we are ever to have any improvement in 
political morality, it is from the action of the Republican party it must 
come, for it contains most of the principle as well as most of the intel- 
ligence of the country, The Democratic party has, and will have as 
long as it lasts, to rely so largely on the worst elements in the American 
population, that its best men, let them be ever so well inclined, will 
tind themselves powerless. It is not likely that it will ever do any- 
thing towards banishing corruption beyond “ denouncing ” and “ stig- 
matizing” it in its platforms. The diminution of political corrup- 
tion, the extinction of the practice of selling acts of the, Legislature to 
the highest bidder, of dividing the public offices as plunder amongst 
thieves, the general raising of the tone of public men, and the recogni- 
tion of character as the greatest and most valuable of political forces, 
and, in fact, the only one to which the nation can in the last extremity 
look for salvation, is the great question of our time. It is greater 
than the suffrage, greater than reconstruction; for if no means could 
be devised of infusing more morality into politics, it would make little 
difference who voted or on what terms the North and South were re- 
united. What are the chances that the Republican party will, while 
doing other things, not leave this undone? To judge from some indi- 
cations, they are poor enough ; but to judge from others—the late elec- 
tions, we take leave to say, amongst the number—they are tolerably 


good. 


cacy of negro suffrage. 


The curse of our politics is, as everybody—when there is no election 
in progress—now acknowledges, the yoke of party discipline. It has 
always been enforced and upheld, even by some rigid moralists, that it 
was necessary to success, and that, even if it were an evil, it was an evil 
through which a still greater evil was prevented. For instance, it might | 
be wrong to send a bad man to Congress, but by sending him you | 
helped to prevent the perpetuation at the South of the degradation 
and oppression of millions, Everybody is familiar with this mode of 
justifying doubtful political mancuvres just before the elections. 
People who preach morality at that period are generally pronounced 
by “ practical politicians ” either fools or traitors, and are urged, as we | 
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have been ourselves, to stop sermonizing till the election is over; then, 
indeed, it is impossible to be too pious, and a good moralizer on the 
rascality of politicians may expect to have a fine audience even of the 
successful party, with the most hardened wire-pullers and jobbers 
seated in tears on the front benches. The theory of the “ practical men” 
is that you cannot before elections too completely drown your scruples, 
and cannot too blindly swallow the ticket if the election is an import- 
ant one, but when all is over it is your duty as a good citizen to 
“ testify” against the nominating convention, and expose the weak- 
ness and wickedness of the candidates it imposed on you, so that next 
time it will do better. 

But, as we pointed out when discussing the subject last spring, nom- 
inating conventions cannot be got to do better in this way. The plan has 
been tried for years and has utterly failed. If preaching down corruption 
and knavery and time-serving, and preaching up the duty of nominating 
good men to oflice, between elections, were of any use, the Government 
of the country would be monopolized by the wise and just, and the 
rascals would be calling out for “ personal representation.” The pul- 
pits have resounded with this sort of thing ever since nominating con- 
ventions first began ; the press has teemed with it; and it has formed 
the standing excuse of all the young and old prigs who “ have nothing 
to do with politics,’ and devote themselves to money-making and 
light literature and tuft-hunting in Europe. The managers are always 
willing to let you preach till the crack of doom provided you keep 
your place in the ranks and yote the regular ticket on election day, and 
they can always provide you with a dozen fine reasons for your doing 
so—and so long as you do so, there is absolutely no chance of any 
improvement in the nominating conventions. This is as certain as any- 
thing in politics can be. The reform must come from the readiness of 
voters to desert the party standard. The only thing that will incline 
the leaders to better ways is the fear that if they do not nominate good 
men and keep out of jobbing, their labors will be thrown away and 
their nominees defeated at the polls. 

This may sound very wild doctrine to practical politicians, but we 
maintain that it is we who are practical and they who are visionaries. 
They constantly flatter themselves and try to persuade the public 
that each election is the most critical one that has ever occurred, and 
that if it can be carried all will go well ever after. But no one election, 
except the election ef Mr. Lincoln in 1864, has ever settled any great 
question. The work of forming public opinion is slow; the work of 
carrying it into action is slower still. It took the anti-slavery party 
nearly twenty years of agitation and dozens of elections and four years 
of bloody war to get the Government of the country into their hands ; 
it will take the Republican party, in our opinion, eight or ten years 
more of power to carry out their policy to its legitimate results, and 
settle society at the South upon a sure and lasting foundation ; and we 
hold it to be of the highest importance to the country that they should 
succeed in retaining it for this period. No such transformation as we 
are now attempting can be effected in a year or two. 


But no party can hope to retain power any longer than the 
Republican party has retained it, or long enough for the proper 
execution of any such work as the latter has in hand, unless it can 
manage to keep pure and to confine its attention to one object. All 
parties which remain long in office naturaily attract the knaves to 
them, and naturally grow over-confident in their own strength; and 
the longer they remain in office, the bolder the knaves grow, and 
the more disposition there is to lend the party strength—just as 
manufacturers let out their surplus steam-power—to any little set of 
enthusiasts who,apply for it and offer to pay for it in noisy support. 
Now, no party in America can count on remaining in office long after 
it gets into this condition. A party, as we have more than once pointed 
out, isnotanarmy. It is a collection of free agents, influenced in a 
greater or less degree by one idea, and party organization can only be 
strong in proportion to the ignorance of the members. No party at 
the North can ever be as strong and compact as the pro-slavery party 
has been at the South; the Republican organization can never be as 
perfect ag that of the Democrats ; and although it is quite true that the 
more you spread newspapers and books, the more Republicans you 
make, it is also true that the more highly educated the Republican 
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party becomes, the more care will the management of it require, if the 
leaders do not wish to be left high and dry, as they are to-day in Cali- 
fornia, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. Intelligent and educated men can 
only be led through their reason and through their conscience. They 
will not go into battle for any cause under the leadership of knaves, 
hypocrites, and thieves, and it is well for the country, and well for the 


negro, and well for everybody whose destiny is bound up in that of 


the nation, that they should not. The loss of even one election at 
such a Crisis as this is, of course, a great loss. We are sorry for it, but 
if it helps to disabuse party managers of the idea under which The 
Tribune says they acted in Pennsylvania, that “ anything that is put on 
the Republican ticket can be elected ;” if it convince them that to be 
sure of a long tenure of power they must respect the popular conscience, 
we hold that the lesson, though bitter, will prove invaluable. 


We are no more afraid of the tide turning in the United States in 
favor of restriction and political inequality than we are afraid of the 
rivers beginning to flow backwards. All the forces of the age fight 
against privilege. But we are afraid of having the popular faith in 
honesty and integrity destroyed, and all the traditions of virtue and 
decency wiped out, by that most dangerous of all kinds of corrup- 


tion, the corruption of men who profess to be serving great moral 
ideas, 


The theory which some Western papers are propounding, that the 
elections have gone wrong because the country is disgusted with the 
delays of Congress, is doubtless a pleasant one, but we do not know 
where any support is to be found for it in the history of the past two 
years. The extreme Radicals have, no doubt, started a good many 
alarming schemes, but Congress has not adopted any of them, All 
that the Thirty-ninth Congress did was to claim for itself exclusive 
jurisdiction in the matter of reconstruction, The first terms it offered 
the South were as mild as any terms could be, and it had, of course, to 
give the South a reasonable time to consider and adopt them. Even 
the Philadelphia Convention could not say they were hard; what it 
did say was that it was humiliating for the South to have to accept 
any terms at all. The present plan was not resolved upon till after the 
South had had a year for consideration, and it contains nothing but 
negro suffrage to make it objectionable to any Northerner who sup- 
ported the war; and as to negro suffrage, it has not been sprung sud- 
denly on the party. It is a cry two years old, which every Republican 
journal or statesman has been steadily repeating ever since the South 
produced its Black Codes in the fall of 1865. The question of negro 
suffrage at the North is comparatively a novel question, and has prob- 
ably not come home to the great majority of Northern voters, and the 
way in which the Ohio Republicans have treated it is certainly most 
discreditable to them ; but the way in which the party has been man- 
aged everywhere has not been such as to fix people’s attention on the 
principles of equal rights underlying negro suffrage at the South, and 
to make them sensible that this was—as the Springfield Republican well 


_ pointed out the other day—the only basis of the party, the great reason 


for its existence. It has been, on the contrary, managed or talked of by 
many of its leaders for the last year or two asif it was a gigantic factotum 
for the suppression of free-traders, drunkards, fornicators, Sabbath- 
breakers, for the spread of universal freedom, the better distribution 
of landed property at the South, and the production of a general rise 
in wages combined with a general shortening of the hours of labor, 
and, finally, for the cheating of the public creditors. Some of the most 
extraordinary doctrines in jurisprudence and political economy ever 
heard of, in our day at least; have been produced under the shadow of 
its standard by men claiming to lead it; 
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POLITICAL PROSPECTS. 


Tue losses which the Republican party has sustained in every elec 
tion that has occurred during this year, amounting to positive defeats 
in Connecticut, California, and Pennsylvania, and a loss equivalent to 
a defeat in Ohio, make it necessary to survey the whole field, and con 
sider dispassionately what political course the country is likely to take, 
what probability there is of the restoration of the Democrats to power, 
and what effect such an event may have upon the country, 

The actual losses of the Republicans are a governor in each of the 
States of Connecticut and California, seven members of the House of 
Representatives, and two United States Senators, The diminution of 
the Republican majority in the States which have thus far voted, as 
compared with last year, is in round numbers 107,000, viz. : 
Maine, 1,500 in New Hampshire, 2,700 in Vermont, 
Island, 1,500 in Connecticut, 19,000 in Pennsylvania, 
10,000 in Iowa, and 15,000 in California. There is every reason to sup 
pose that the States which hold elections in November will increase 
this figure to 200,000, or about one-halfof the entire Republican majer 
ity in the Northern States. 

The result of the election in New York may easily be foreseen. 
The Democratic majorities in New York and Brooklyn will be reduced 
nearly 10,000 by the light vote, but the Republican majorities in the 
interior (amounting last year to 70,000) will be reduced by 30,000 or 
40,000. In each of the counties of Albany, Rensselaer, and St. Lawrence 
there will be a Republican loss of some 2,000 votes, in each of a dozen 
strong Republican counties, such as Allegany, 
Onondaga, ete., 


16,000 in 
1,000 in Rhode 
10,000 in Ohio, 


Cayuga, Chautauqua, 
there will be a loss of 1,000 votes or more, and a 
smaller loss in almost every other county. This leaves the Democratic 
ticket a majority in the State of from 7,000 to 15,000, which, unless 
some unexpected change occurs before the election, it is tolerably cer 
tain to have. 

These unfavorable results, however, are by no means conclusive in 
dications of the prospect for 1868, The Democrats have made no actual 
gain in votes, except in Connecticut. Their victories have been won in 
consequence of the apathy or temporary disgust of Republicans, Of 
course it is possible for the Republican party to act so unwisely as to 
drive into the opposite ranks those who have this year simply stayed 
at home, But, unless great follies are committed, New York anil 
Indiana are the only large States which can be doubtful in 1868; and 
the Republican candidate is sure to carry 150 of the 247 electoral 
votes now recognized. If the South is reconstructed on the Congres 
sional plan (and its vote upon any other basis will not be counted), the 
Republican majority will be increased. Supposing, however, that by 
the defection of Pennsylvania and Illinois, as well as New York and 
Indiana, a Democratic President should be elected, with a House of 
Representatives in sympathy with him, the Republicans have 34 of the 
54 senators until 1871 beyond doubt, with a moral certainty of retain 
ing 30 until 1873, and a certainty that may fairly be called absolute of 
retaining 27 senators until that time. 

Sixteen Republican senators hold over until 1873, thirteen until 1871, 
and of these who retire in 1869 six are from the States of Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Rhode Island, and Vermont, which no 
one can pretend to consider doubtful, and one from Tennessee, who 
will be chosen by the present Legislature within a few days. Of the 
senators retiring in 1871 seven are from Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Massa 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota (a Johnson man), and Rhode Island, 
which are not doubtful States, besides two from New Hampshire and 

Our figures are therefore inside the bounds of reasonable 
If the Southern States are restored, it will be with at least 


party has not given them any formal countenance, it has done enough | ten Republican senators (from Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
to share in the discredit of them, and it has at last fallen into careless- | and South Carolina) out of the twenty to which they will be entitled, 


ness, or worse, in making its nominations, 
does not mean its death. 
or in platforms. 
men and women in America, and in these there is no change. 


The party is not to be found at conventions | 


But defeat at elections | 


| 


and probably more. 
Thus it appears certain that the policy of Congress cannot be 


Its strength lies in the ideas and aspirations of the best | reversed for six years to come, except by a change of views within the 
The late | _lines of the Republican party or by some act of revolutionary violence. 


losses, so far from showing a decline in the sentiment to which the | Against the latter danger we are protected for at least another year by 


party owed its origin, in our opinion shows that it is stronger than ever, 
for he is no true lover of equal political rights who does not love truth | 
and honesty better still. 


| 


| 


the fortunate circumstance that the governors of all the great central 
States, having at their command all the available militia force of the 
country, are thoroughly in sympathy with Congress, and would bring 
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a powerful and well-organized body of troops to its aid in case of any 


outbreak, This consideration has made the result in Ohio, where alone 
If the 
Democratic candidate had been elected there, Mr. Johnson might have 
felt much more disposed to try issues with Congress than he will feel 
now. 

The moral effect of defeat this fall is, upon the whole, likely to be 
healthy to the Republican party. 


a governor was elected this month, one of great importance. 
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partly to the growth and prevalence of the practice of abortion, and to 
the over-deyelopment of the brain and over-deyotion to intellectual 
pursuits, 

Unless some light is thrown before long, from some unexpected quar- 
ter, on this problem of woman’s condition, we fear it will vex mankind 
Every 


attempt to solve it seems to render it more insoluble. Even discussion 


Its leaders will surely see the neces- | about it, instead of clearing anything up, seems to add to the confusion. 


sity of greater discretion, of using wiser means to attain the desired | Woman's mind, body, social and political condition are now the subject 
end, of abandoning schemes of local and private advantage, and of of constant debate; and when we consider the part which women play 
concentrating all the power of the party upon the main issues. The in the world, it is appalling to read the accounts we get of them even 
last point has become plain to them, and it is clear that some minor ‘from those most interested in them, The complaint which reaches us 
issues are to be abandoned. Whether Pennsylvanians can reconcile | most frequently from Europe is of their increasing coarseness, particu- 
themselves to the obvious determination of the West to resist any | larly those of the upper classes, their growing ‘‘ fastness,” ‘ horsiness,” 


further increase of the tariff, and whether the West can refrain from | 


tampering with the currency to the ruin of the East, are questions yet 
undetermined. A wise forbearance upon all questions unconnected with 
reconstruction, and a vigorous enforcement of the policy of reconstruc- 
tion already inaugurated, will yet give the Republicans a victory in 
1868. 


If, as we hear is the general wish of the party in the West, and of | returns. 





and slanginess; their growing distaste for intellectual or artistic pur- 
suits, and for any of the old delights of hearth and home. From what 
they are reported to go through by way of amusement, it is fair to con- 
clude that there are no symptoms of very great or unusual decline in 
their health ; and that their productiveness has not diminished it is 
fair to infer from the absence of any marked change in the census 
On turning to America for some relief, after looking on this 


a large portion of it in the East, Mr. Pendleton is to be the Democratic | repulsive picture, we are assured by social philosophers that the condi- 
candidate in 1868, the national credit will be at stake in the contest, | tion of women here is not much more encouraging. They cultivate 


even more than the questions of reconstruction, Mr, Pendleton’s 
financial theories are undoubtedly popular within his own party, and 
may please some thoughtless Republicans in the West, where compara- 
tively little of the national debt is held. The managers of the late 
Democratic Convention in this State had great difficulty in preventing 
it from committing itseif to the support of Mr. Pendleton’s views, 
which they were shrewd enough to know would be fatal to the party 
in this State, where so vast an amount is invested in national securi- 
ties. Mr. Hoffman deserves great credit for his emphatic assertion of 
the duty of good faith on the part of the nation; and we should be 
glad to hope that the counsels of such men would prevail in the party 
at large. But the nomination of Mr, Pendleton would be an act of 
open war upon the national debt, and would, we think, secure a Re- 
publican victory on the Atlantic shore. 

The completion of reconstruction will remove one of the embarrass- 
ments of the Republican party, though it may also deprive it of a 
popular issue. The work, when accomplished, cannot be easily undone, 
whereas the process keeps the country in a disturbed state. The efforts 
of Mr. Johnson to hinder its completion do not help his party; but so 
long as its success remains doubtful, there will be a good deal of natu- 
ral vacillation in the mindsof well-meaning men. Success is the final 
test of all such experiments in government; and until its success has 
been demonstrated, many supporters of the Congressional policy will 
hesitate at each new step that may be required. It seems probable 
that the recent elections will make Southern Republicans at once more 
prompt and more moderate than they might otherwise have been. 
They will see the necessity of maintaining harmony among themselves, 
and of finishing the work of restoration without delay. The colored 
yoters will not reject the aid of white Southerners when offered in 
good faith; and by 1868 the Republican party may be assured of a real 
and lasting majority in several of the Southern States. Unlimited 
success in the Northern elections might easily mislead our Southern 
allies into a ruinous intolerance, of which there have already been 
some indications. We believe that the late seemingly urtoward events 
may thus be fruitful of good to the whole country. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE QUESTION. 


Dr. Natman ALLEN has given a fresh impetus to the discussion of 
the “ woman question” by an able and interesting paper read before 
the Social Science Association at Boston; but it was valuable rather 
for its account of the existing evils and for its general suggestiveness 
than for any assistance it supplies in finding a remedy. He declared 
the decline of productiveness amongst native New Englanders to be an 
undoubted fact, showed that the average size of families had decreased 
generation after generation ever since the settlement of the country, 
and ascribed the falling off partly to the bad health of the women and 


their minds, it is said, but at the expense of their health and legitimate 
physical functions. According to Dr. Allen, they make poor wives and 
poor mothers, and they are seeking to escape their lawful responsibili- 
ties by a practice which differs from the heathen practice of infanticide 
only as General Butler’s scheme for lightening the national burdens 
differs from repudiation. The women of the present generation, he as- 
sures us, are physically very inferior in every way to their grandmothers. 

There are, however, three sides to every social phenomenon, and 
woman is no exception to the rule. If we look at her from Dr. Hol- 
land's side, she is an angel sent on earth to recall scatterbrained male 
infidels to religion and common sense; if we look eat her from Dr. 
Allen’s, she is an animal whose chief function is to breed and educate 
men, and she does it so badly as hardly to justify her existence. But we 
may look at her from still another side, and get a much better idea of 
her real condition and capacity. As regards her physical health, we 
suspect, although bad, its decline is grossly exaggerated. We doubt 
very much whether the grandmothers of the women of our day were 
much healthier than their granddaughters, Certainly the male con- 
temporaries of the former talked about them just as we talk 
about their descendants. Dr. Dwight, of New Haven, who was as- 
suredly not inclined to represent the people of New England in un- 
favorable light, claims for the women of New England in his day the 
highest charms both of mind and body, but mourns over their 
fragility, their sedentary habits, their bad teeth, their poor health, 
very much as the professors of ‘‘ hygiene” and “light gymnastics” 
do over the women of our day—and he wrote half a century ago. 

And yet the women of that day enjoyed many advantages which 
the women of our day do not possess, and were exempt from many 
responsibilities which press on their granddaughters with terrible 
force. In the first place, hardly any social duties were expected of 
them, and hardly any literary “ culture,” if we may apply that term to 
the wild race after popular novelists, popular divines, popular essay- 
ists, and popular periodicals which unhappy women are now forced to 
keep up in order to be able to make a decent figure in polite society, 
In the second place, they stayed at home and made the care of their 
houses their chief, in fact we might say their only, business. They visited 
little, they took no exercise for sanitary purposes, and were not called 
upon for those displays of philanthropic and social activity to which 
our women owe so much of their nervous wear and tear. To be sure, 
they had the education‘of their children to attend to, but in a less 
degree than at present; the father and the Church took more interest 
and a greater part in it than now. Moreover, the education of children 
fifty years ago was a very different task from what it is to-day. It was 
then not uncommonly believed that, with the aid of the “ Assembly’s 
Catechism” and a good birch rod, a boy or girl might be fitted to fill 
almost any sphere in life with credit. There was little of the anxious 





care about children’s health, the anxious study of their individual 
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temperament and character, the anxious desire to bring to bear on each 
case not only good influences, but the influences bess suited to it, by 
which a conscientious parent's life is now haunted. 
of families was that clumsiest, rudest, and most barbarous of all kinds 
of government—government by fear. Moreover, the children of that 
day might have been and were flung on the world to do for themselves 
with a confidence which fathers and mothers are now far from feeling. 
Success is now more difficult, all walks and callings are more crowded, 
and temptations are tenfold more numerous than they were then. 


The parents of the last century in New England experienced but | 


little of the trembling solicitude with which parents now see their 
sons and daughters, let them be ever so carefully trained and well- 
armed, stand on the threshold of life and bid a last farewell to child- 
hood. 

It must not be forgotten, also, that the women of our day are passing 
through a transition state. They are, with the education of a hundred 
years ago, trying to play their part in a society vastly more complex, 
exacting, and wearing than any of which their grandmothers ever 
dreamed, The training of men for the parts they are to act in life be- 
comes every day more and more careful and elaborate. There is hardly 
a contingency of their career for which some attempt is not made to 
provide at school or college. All the resources of the ablest masters 
of the educational art are exhausted in preparing them for their duties, 
Bat women, whose chief business it is to bear children and govern their 
families, and who to these primary and fundamental duties have now 
added that of entertaining well, of making their houses agreeable, in 
the best sense of the word, to all who enter them—in other words, 
to be skilful in the most delicate and difficult of all the arts—are 
thrown into life without any special training whatever. What girls 
are taught is to amuse young men at the age when young men are 
silliest and most unformed; but then the amusement of young men of 
this kind is not a business in which a married woman is ever expected 
to engage. For the care of her own health or the care of her children’s 
health ; for the diffusion through her home of an atmosphere of refine- 
ment, of cheerfulness, of hospitality ; for making her parlor a place in 
which wise people and good people, happy people and miserable 
people, will equally love to linger and will find enjoyment or consolation, 
who thinks of preparing her? Why should she feel a strong sense of 
responsibility about child-bearing? Who ever speaks of it to her as a 
solemn responsibility at the age when the notions of duty take root? 
Why should she be troubled about the relations of her physical condi- 
tion to the physical condition of her own children and of future 
generations? Who tells her in her youth that her health is of 
any great importance, except in so far as it affects her complexion and 
keeps her at home from parties? Yet much as the world has changed 
since the days of their grandmothers, enormously as the demands on 
woman’s knowledge and nerves and energy and strength have increased, 
she has to face them all with just the same, perhaps, in fact, not quite 
so good an education, as that with which the woman of the Jast cen- 
tury faced the dull routine of her indoor life—her washing and baking 
and mending and sweeping. 


Dr. Allen’s denunciations of the growing dislike amongst women 
to having a large number of children, or, in fact, to having any 
children at all, are of course timely, and so are the recent fulminations 
of medical men against the atrocious modes of prevention now so fre- 
quently, and every day more frequently, we fear, resorted to. But no 
discussion of the matter we have yet seen touches the root of the evil. 
The feeling which prompts these atrocities is not peculiar to New 
England or to the United States, and is not of very recent origin. [It 
appears to be one of the characteristics—vices, if you will—of the form 
of civilization on which the world entered with the discovery of the 
steam engine, and the ultimate development of which no man has yet 
ventured to forecast, and in which material comfort is the goal of nearly 
everybody’s striving. In this civilization it would seem that large 
families of children were to have no recognized, and certainly no 
honored, place; and anybody who watches carefully the progress 
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as an indication of recklessness or barbarism. Either, too, the facts 
justify the opinion, or the opinion produces the facts, for the full quiv- 
ers in which the Psalmist saw so much cause for rejoicing are now 
generally found only amongst the races which lag in the march of 
civilization, The Irish never multiplied so rapidly as when in 
the lowest stage of their misery, and there are plenty of social 
Allen 





that their superiority to 


|the natives in productiveness in this country simply proved their 


greater improvidence and lower standard of living. When Mal- 
thus first proclaimed, or rather insinuated, the doctrine that the 
great cause of human misery was the multiplicity of human beings, 
the efforts of two men to live where there was only room for one, he 
excited a prodigious outcry against him; but the doctrine, whether 
good or evil, is taking possession of nearly every civilized country. 
John Stuart Mill’s emphatic endorsement of it perhaps did more to make 
a portion of the moral and religious public in England afraid of him than 
any other sentiment he has ever uttered; but he was not the first to 
give it place in a formal treatise on political economy. The curious 
reader may find it set out in plain terms and with very cordial approval 
in the work of a philosopher differing so widely on nearly all points 
from Mr. Millas M. Sismondi. The latter lays it down distinctly, and it 
is, in fact, the basis of his sociology, that “ where the number of mar- 
riages is proportionably the greatest, where the greatest number of per- 





sons participate in the duties and the virtues and the happiness of mar- 
riage, the smaller number of children does each marriage produce.” 
It is a fact that in Switzerland and France, the two countries of Europe 
in which the mass of the people unite most material comfort with 
most intelligence and social independence, population is nearly station- 
ary. In the Canton de Vaud, for instance, the average number of 
children to a marriage is below three. 

It is impossible in view of these facts to avoid the conclusion that 
the old idea that it is a duty to have as many children as nature will 
permit having been shaken or passed away, the doctrine that the size 
of families may or ought to be regulated by economical or social con 
siderations having taken its place, the most highly cultivated portion 
of the race will gradually lose their expansive power while raising in 
every generation their standard of comfort and civilization, and the less 
cultivated only will continue to breed on with animal fertility and ani- 
mal indifference to the future. If we are not greatly mistaken, too, it 
is to the spread of these ideas in New England—and the consequent 
loosening of the conscience from the grasp of the old code of morals 
which is producing the crimes which Dr, Allen deplores, and we fear 
these crimes will last until the public mind has been stimulated by the 
spectacle of their hideous results into a proper sense of their real mag- 
nitude and danger. The old code which made fertility a woman's 
greatest glory had also unquestionably, with much that was attractive 
and ennobling, vices of its cwn. It produced that perhaps greatest of 
vices and curses of society, the indifference of parents to the education 
and fate of the children they had brought into the world, the feeling 
so widely spread that when a father had provided them with tolerable 
food and clothing he had discharged his whole duty to them. It pro- 
vided, too, that other doctrine which has, we think, fairer claims to be 
called a * doctrine of the devils” than any other we know of, which has 
condemned more human beings to misery than any other error—the 
doctrine that it is allowable and even praiseworthy for people to be- 
come parents simply and solely for their own gratification or enjoy- 
ment, for the amusement of their youth or the solace of their old 
age. 


“THE FAMILY PAPER.” 


IT was long ago remarked that when men are collected in crowds they 
are willing to laugh at ancient and feeble jokes, that for a few minutes 
they are considerably affected by oratory, and, to speak briefly, show in 
many ways that they are intellectually inferior to themselves when alone. 
| As regards morals, on the other hand, it is universally admitted, we sup- 
| pose, that a crowd of men is rather better than the average individuals 





of opinion in the leading countries of the Western world cannot help | composing it. The orator, for example, is certain to assume in his audience 
seeing that in literature and in society a large family is ceasing | collectively greater moral worth and more stupidity than he would venture 
to be treated as a cause of congratulation, and getting to be looked on | te attribute to its constituent individuals, and this assumption is not merely 
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human nature. With rare exceptions it is singly or all but singly that 
men go to crime, and singly, too, that they attain to wisdom, but how mul- 
tules tog ether fall into folly is the subject-matter of most histories hither- | 
to written, We may say, then that intellectually men are better than man, 
and morally, man is better than men. In which truth, by the way, a cynic 
might discern the reason why whenever we speak to crowds we felicitate 
ihem upon their intelligence and ability, while in private conversation we 
compliment our interlocutor’s character, perbaps directly, perhaps indirectly, 
by allusion to the well-known characters of our common acquaintances and 


| 


friends. 

This general truth that we have stated is doubtless of some service to 
any one desirous of philosophizing upon the nature of the “ family paper” 
as it exists among us at present. ‘To speak ‘hot disrespectfully but descrip- 
tively, and as regards only the purposes of this enquiry, the family may be 
called a crowd. For, when being instructed or entertained, all crowds are 
addressed in a manner intelligible to the intellect of the least intelligent mem- 
bers and not offensive to the moral sense, which always, and luckily, if we may 
say 80, becomes admirably acute whenever we are thrown into close contact 
with our fellow-creatures. ‘This characteristic, common to the whole genus 
of crowds, and the only one essential to our comparison, the family possesses 
in fulness. And as it is the design of the family paper to furnish mental 
food digestible not only by the head of the house but by his younger sons, 
and not only by the mother but by the two or three young ladies of the 
family, it is not surprising if, as a rule, one is not very much struck by its 
wisdom and ability. As a matter of fact, it certainly is not generally an 
able journal. Usually it is to be placed under one of four heads: it com. 
bines with a limited amount of instruction and entertainment for the various 
members of the family the inculcation of some religious creed, or it devotes 
itself chietly to the spread of agricultural information, or it is a “ local’ 
paper with a family department, or it is what is called “a paper for the tea- 
table.” But the last-named variety includes but very few members, and 
is confined to two or three of the great cities. Being issued daily, its 
news alone is enough to save it from producing quite the impression pro- 
duced by the family paper proper, and, so far as we have observed, its liter- 
ary character is considerably higher than is to be expected of the true family 
paper, or, in fact, of the average American newspaper. It goes among people 
of urban polish and of more than the ordinary degree of information and 
culture. Its principal sin of commission is truly a sin of the tea-table ; it is an 
indefatigable and extremely impertinent gossip, habitually talking in this 
way, for instance: “ Mrs. T—— is a beautiful lady, with light hair and large 
blue eyes, bearing a remarkable resemblance to Julia Deane, the actress ;” 
“ Mr, L——, the poet, habitually wears a bobtailed coat,” etc., etc. But—for 
human nature is weakly—the “ paper for the tea-table ” is not uninteresting, 
and, as has been said of the Boston correspondence of the Springfield Re- 
publican—which, by the way, is the ideal family paper that other family 
papers do not as yet equal—one reads not unwillingly what several teams of 
wild horses harnessed to one’s person would hardly persuade one to write. 
There are, of course, other sorts of family papers besides those which we 
have mentioned, as, family papers whose main business is the dissem- 
ination of novelettes; family papers chiefly devoted to the cause of 
total abstinence from intoxicating drinks,and so on. But all family papers, 
as such, do some labor in both these last specified fields of human activity. 

We remember, for example, a little story that figured in a family paper 
not, strictly speaking, a temperance paper, which we feel inclined to offer as 
a fair enough sample of a mode of treating important questions which is 
not uncommon in the columns of all the family papers. The story relates how 
a young lady, the wife of a clergyman, was one day intending to have at 
dinner a certain pudding, of what particular kind we cannot now recol- 
lect. She happened to speak of her intention in the hearing of her brother, 
a student who was at the time boarding with his brother-in-law and sister, 
The brother, a thoughtless young man, is represented as having asked his 
sister to serve, the pudding with wine sauce, At first she refused, for her 
husband held high rank amongst total abstainers and was very earnest 
in his devotion to the cause; but her sisterly affection and the ex- 
postulations of her mother-in-law, who, perhaps for her own ends, advised 
her to gratify her brother, at last induced her to consent, and, though not 
without misgivings and self-reproaches, she ordered the desired sauce to 
be made. Dinner was served. The future is, as they say, mercifully hidden 
from human ken, though this particular story does not insist on that truth, 
and the husband, it is presumed, enjoyed the soup and the other early 
courses. ~The pudding is brought in—a favorite pudding, by the way— 
and as the sauce took its place on the table the wife looks anxiously at her 
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a fiction of the platform but, we should say, is founded upon a fact od 





husband. He for a moment returns her glance, then rises from the table 





and hastily leaves the room. What the brother’s feelings must have been 
we are not told, but the wife’s and mother-in-law’s may, we should say, bet- 
ter be imagined than described. The wife having followed her husband 
into his study found him with his head resting on his desk, weeping freely, 
and, some conversation having ensued between them, there was no more 
wine-sauce served in that house. The brother, we have no hesitation in 
saying, went to a drunkard’s grave at an early age. Of course, it is only the 
family paper that would ever think of telling the story in that way ; evidently 
the character of the audience affects the story-teller’s mode of treating his 
subject, or rather affects the pleader’s mode of putting his argument, for the 
facts we suspect to be apocryphal and invented in the interests of the friends 
of total abstinence. 

The typical family which the editors of these papers seem to have in mind 
when using the scissors and pen is composed, we should imagine, something 
in this way. There are evidently several small boys and girls with an un- 
appeasable appetite for that piece of information in regard to the Hanoverian 
rat, and how in a certain year he came over to England and succeeded in en- 
tirely displacing the common British variety ; who like to know that the nut- 
meg is the kernel of a large handsome nut like the walnut; that cinnamon 
is the dried bark of a tree ; that Japanese porcelain is very various, and, like 
the lacquer-work, much inferior to what it was, and who, we hope, read 
and profit by the stories which begin thus: “ Oh! Herbert, Iam so thirsty ; do 
get me that apple. Mamma would not care, I’m sure. It is‘only one. No, 
Willy, mamma told us,” etc. And, for their parents’ sake, we hope sincerely 
that they decline to read those too numerous immoral tales in which are por- 
trayed models of superhumanly excellent youthful character. A specimen of 
these, not so many days old either, we remember quite well as being one 
of the most nauseating aids to virtue which we ever happened to come 
upon. It asks us to believe that a boy of nine or ten years old, after recit- 
ing to his teacher the fifth commandment, is requested to illustrate its 
meaning by an example, whereupon, in a voice almost choked with emo- 
tion, he relates that on the previous day a gentleman having seen his bleed- 
ing feet gave him a pair of new shoes, but that, after a moment of internal 
struggle, he decided on going barefooted and giving the shoes to his mother, 
who was no better off in the matter of foot-gear than himself. This he tells 
with tears rolling down his countenance, evidently suppressing the fact that 
the shoes were several sizes too large for him and that he expected a good 
fit as a reward of merit. A few such tales per annum would drive the fifth 
commandment into orphan asylums; which is why we would fain hope that 
their contaminating effect is not widespread. 

As for the older son of the house, it seems to be supposed by the conduc- 
tors of the family paper that he has in a great measure withdrawn himself 
from the good influences of those journals, and we fear this is true. Still, 
they do not wholly abandon him, and they give him, if it were only possible 
for him to read them, many words of advice by which he might certainly 
profit; and some words they give him which we are bound to say adequately 
account for his general disregard of the rest of the good reading. One would 
suppose, to read family papers, that the young man of the family is fond of 
preaching ; that he will be sure to recognize the fashionable beverages of the 
day under the designation of “the poisoned bowl” ; that he will not “ wink 
his one eye” when he reads, on the authority of H. B. Majesty’s consul at 
Lisbon, that all exported port is made of elderberries ; that he takes a lively 
pleasure in perusing statistical returns of the distinguished men who have 
been notorious as early risers, and of wealthy men who began life with 
patched clothes and twenty-five cents, and left it with, or without, many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. But such youths being, so faras we know, 
vain figments of the imagination, it is impossible to congratulate the family 
papers on any marked success in dealing with the young men of our day ; 
in fact, we fancy that the number of unmarried males who subscribe to a 
paper of the family kind is almost inappreciable. 

About the editorial notion of the young ladies who read these journals 
it is so much easier to say too much that one feels inclined to say nothing. 
Their mothers, we suppose, are concerned with them in devouring the 
columns of fashionable news, of which more or less creeps into even the 
strictest family papers, and of which the effect has been thus described by 
what is customarily and we suppose properly called “a brilliant pen” : 


“At the genteel breakfast-tables of Murray Hill there is a flutter 
and commotion, a laying together of glossy heads, a mysterious tele- 
graphing of beaming eyes, a whispered felicitation of smiling lips that 
send through paterfamilias a vague premonitory shiver, a shadowy fore- 
boding of ill even before he sees that in his morning paper which makes 
him drop it with a groan, clutch involuntarily at his pocket-book, and then, 
with an unsettled glare around the startled board, rush abruptly from the 
room, leaving untouched the savory muffin, untasted the fragrant coffee.” 


Nor, as we suppose, is it the young ladies who are alone responsible for 
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the consumption of all the verse which is purveyed by the family paper. | fire on Thursday evening, 26th ult., with a considerable amount of lumber 


Some of it is of a religious character, and though as poetry—except as very | The loss on the mills is about $10,000 ; ensured.” 


bad poetry—it is not to be praised, still it is true of much of it what the 
Moravians say of their hymns, “ These also have their friends who would | 
not without pain see them perish.” And it is not doubtful that daughters 
and mothers alike, and perhaps sometimes fathers, enjoy the religious verses. | 
But it can be no one but the pensive young lady whose education has been 
too much attended to for whom the editors provide the selection which 
begins thus: 


“River, eparkling river, [ have fault to find with thee; 
River, theu dost never give a word of peace to me! 
Dimpling to each touch of sunshine, wimpling to each air that blows, 
Thou dost make no sweet replying to my sighing for repose.” 


And it seems to be supposed that after the “ Kathrinas” and little things 
like this extracted from the works of a well-known poetess— 


“There ’s a luxury rare in the carpet of Brussels, 
And splendor in pictures that hang on the wall, 
And grace in the curtains with rainbow-hued tasgels, 
And brilliance in gaslight,” etc., etc.— 


the young lady is ready to listen to criticisms of which this sentence may 
serve asasample. It is upon “Saint Brandan”: “A frightful ghost-story 
invented by Judas Iscariot many centuries ago has been lately versified by 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, who might undoubtedly have been better employed.” 
And when poems and criticisins and intelligence of the fashions fail, there are 
stories which set forth how Aunt Margaret and the rest having engaged in 
lives of self-sacrifice for the sake of their relatives till the silver threads came 
into their brown bands, laid aside their work one afternoon and related their 
histories, and revealed the fact that the mysterious chains worn always around 
their necks were really attached to lockets containing hair. It has been 
mentioned that in some of these tastes of her daughter the mother is edi- 
torially supposed to share. They both have also a common liking for other 
things which are to be found in the family paper, as, for example, for the 
“eloquent” passages of lyceum lectures, and especially for those premedi- 
tated elegant extracts which shrewd novelists elaborate carefully and put 
into their books with an eye to gratuitous advertising in family papers of 
all varieties, which ali love te copy them, and to say, “The follow- 
ing beautiful image is to be found;’ “This striking thought is from 
the brilliant pen,” etc. The mother is, of course, particularly interested 
in recipes and household words of that sort, which, generally, are abund- 
antly supplied her. We may as well remark here that we have long 
noted with more or less grief that the family paper, although apt to be 
very loud—or doubled-leaded, which is the same thing—for woman's 
rights, and never tired of showing us how powerful and elevating is the 
influence of woman on man, is yet constantly by its practice giving the lie 
to its magnificent theory. Its advocacy of woman’s claims to reverence is 
excellent—so far. at any rate, as its apparent intentions are concerned—but 
in catering for t.: tastes of its female readers it treats them precisely as if 
they were the women of ordinary life; as if they were rather foolish men ; 
persons who knew nothing with accuracy ; persons who, when driven out in 
buggies, never are so sure of the road that the unsworn testimony of a 
small boy would not throw them into much dubiety ; persons that are not sure 
that the day is fair unless some male relative assures them it is not going to 
rain before eight o'clock in the evening ; persons whom a very juvenile 
member of a base-ball club can outface on a sum in simple-addition per- 
formed on a Saturday afternoon ; persons who admit that Mr. Johnson is 
dreadful, but on the other hand suggest that they once had a black table- 
girl who Really was so careless down stairs ; persons who believe that true 
love is—Oh! true love! but the other gentleman has such nice hair; 
persons who think Booth is splendid in Hamlet, he has such a complexion ; 
persons, in short, who are not too bright, nor at all t . , for human 
nature’s daily food, and, like the males of our species, would be much im- 
proved by growing better. This, we do not mind saying, is not our own 
ideal of women who may command the reverence of realists; but the 
editors of family papers seem to conceive of women so, and to edit 
their journals according to the supposition above set forth, which we sus- 
pect, though as a theory it is not encouraging, may as a practice be profit. | 
able. And yet we are in doubt about that even, for we do not find that the 
family paper commands high respect from the best women, to say nothing 
of men, whom we have seen; and when a paper or a book of essays or a 
painting or a man or a poem is in that condition, we confess—for as yet we | 
are an undiscouraged student of human nature—that we have fears of its | 
attaining to its utmost possible height even of pecuniary success. 

The father of the family paper seems to be, on the whole, considerably 
superior to the other members of the household. They expect him to be 
avid of things of this nature : 





* The saw-mills at Parker's Head, Phippsburg, Me., were destroyed by 


“The depot at North Thetford, on the line of the Connecticut and Pas 
eumpsic Rivers Railroad, was burnt at an early hour Thursday morning 
26th. Loss about $1,600; fully ensured.” 

“The house of Grant Rockwell, at Alburgh City, Vt., was destroyed by 

fire on Saturday night, 21st, with the out-buildings. Loss, $10,000; in 
surance, $3,500.” 
But the daily papers expect of him no less—or no more. And he is fur 
nished by the family paper with some of the more striking facts of politics 
and with reasonably well selected comments upon them, and, in case he is 
a farmer and takes an agricultural journal, he gets much information of 
practical value; and if he isa member of the church, and his family paper 
is a religious paper, he may be supposed to get a good deal of instruction 
and edification from its editorials and denominational news ; and, generally, 
he is treated by his editor with more respect by far than any other member 
of the household gets. 

On the whole, we cannot profess ourselves greatly the better for any 
thing whatever—whether provided for father, mother, or children—that 
we find in the family papers of our acquaintance; but we can imagine 
journals of that sort which might command the entire respect of any man 
familiar with journalistic literature. They might, for instance, argue with 
knowledge and ability great moral questions ; they might employ writers 
who would not think all done in scientific disputation when the audience is 
requested to laugh at Darwin ; they might take an enlarged view of politi 
cal questions and support their opinions by argumentation ; they might yo 
elsewhere than to tenth-rate poets for poetry and to abnormally stupid men 
for criticism—they might, in short, write for the next generation, which is 


| the surest way of benefiting the present, instead of writing for the last 


generation, which is a sure way of doing no good to anybody and much 
harm to many. 


Correspondence. 


THE IMPERFECTION OF GENERAL BUTLER'S SCHEME OF 
REPUDIATION, 
To THE EprToR oF THE NATION : 

Sir: In your article this week on repudiation you omitted one point 
which many persons expected Tne NATION would make against “ the new 
way to pay old debts.” 

There was a time in this country when a difference was observed be 
tween a dollar and a promise to pay a dollar. The new school of political 
economy has ignored this distinction, and proposes to pay Government 
bonds with Government notes. 

When this transformation is accomplished, perhaps Gen. Butler will 
condescend to tell us in what way he proposes to spay the notes. One of 
the jest-books has a story about a spendtbrift—Sheridan, probably—who, 
being urged to pay his debts, replied, “ Very well! show me where I can 
borrow the money and I’! do it.” Gen. Butler would say to this, “ You 
do n’t want any money; give your note,” 

When any one considers what a five-twenty bond is and what a Treasury 
note is, it is simple nonsense to talk about paying one with the other. 

The facts are, that the Government being sorely pressed for money, it 
was provided in the same act of Congress that bonds should be issued pay 
able in five or twenty years at its option, with interest at six per cent, per 
annum, and also promissory notes payable on demand without interest ; 
and these last were made a legal tender in payment of debts as a means of 
inducing the public to take and use them. The Government obtained its 


| means from both of these sources. 


The man who took the bond had the promise of the Government to pay 
him one hundred dollars with interest in coin at the rate of six per cent 
per annum. The man who took the greenback had the promise of the Gov 
ernment to pay him one hundred dollars whenever he demanded it. The 
Government has already failed or suspended, and can't or won't pay the 
holder of the greenback anything. Taking advantage of this unfortunate 
condition of affairs, which it is supposed has familiarized the public mind 
with practical repudiation, General Butler has discovered that it is wise 
statesmanship to use this suspended paper, which is cheap on the market 
merely because the United States does n't meet its obligations, to pay off the 
bonded debt. 

The Government has given its citizen an obligation to pay him one 
hundred dollars with interest, and it now proposes to take from him that 
agreement and give him another to pay one hundred dollars on demand 
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! 
and then refuse or neglect to redeem the last obligation. Is this repudia- | If it is intended to repudiate the greenbacks, it is more economical to repu- 
tion or is it not? It may be said that the greenbacks do not show the | diate the bonds at once and save the expense of transfer. 


words “on demand ;” but that makes no difference—they are now due, the 


legal effect is the same. 


I have not written this for publication, but to ask you to expose the fact | 


that this plan of paying the public debt is based e 
that one debt can be paid by another, or upon t 
(suspension of payment would be more correct) of 


a justifiable precedent for repudiating the bonded debt. 
If it is intended to pay the greenbacks, why not pay the bonds?! 
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here set forth, clothed in language which renders the | 
reading of them as entertaining as the romances of Sir | 
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'BEATRICE, BOVILLE, 
STORIES. 


If it is intended to suspend the payment of the greenbacks indefinitely, 


\as is being done with those now in circulation, is it not more straightfor- 


ither upon the absurdity 
he idea that repudiation 


ward and no more discreditable to suspend paying interest on the bonds in- 
definitely ? This last course would have the merit of distinctly presenting 
the issue whether the subscribers to five-twenties tacitly agreed that the 


the greenbacks furnishes Government could at any time cease paying them interest until it should 


| be convenient to pay the 
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Vol. L.—Diseases of the Uterus. Price $3 50. Ready 


Nov. 1. 

SLAVE SONGS OF THE SOUTH. With 
Music attached. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
LARYNGOSCOPY AND RHINOSCUPY. By An- 
TOINE RupPaNneER, M.D. Ready Nov. 1. 


CRITICAL AND SOCIAL ESsays.— LIFE AMONG THE MORMONS. By an 


Officer of the U. S. Army. Price $1 50. Ready 
Dec. 1. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


A. SIMPSON & CO., 
60 Duane Street. 
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30 CENTS A MONTH, $3 50 A YEAR. | 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. | 


THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D., Eprror. | 
} 
Three and a half years ago, Dr. Guthrie—by order of | 
hie medical advisers—resigned his charge of first minis- 
ter in Free St. George’s Church, Edinburgh. The disease 
which prevented Dr. Guthrie from preaching from the | 
pulpit did not impair his power of teaching through the | 

»ress, but placed at his disposal more time to devote to | 

iterary labors. Six months after resigning to his former | 

colleague his charge in the church, the publication of 

THE SUNDAY MaGaZINE was begun under his editorship, | 

and during the three years of its existence it has con- | 

tinved to increase in popularity, till it now stands first 
among religious magazines. 

The new volume of Tue SuNDAY Magazine will com- 
mence with the October part, and will contain the follow- 
ing new and important serials: 

THE SEABOARD PARISH. By the author of ** Annals 
of a Quiet Neighborhood,” ‘Alec Forbes,” etc. 
Commencing in the October part. 

OLD ig +" prepa CHARACTERS. By Tuomas Guta- 


RIE, D.D. 
THE RELIGIOUS LIFE. In Hymns and Carols and 
Pealms. By the Mistress of a Household. 
OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE. By Epwarp 


GARRETT. 
OUT OF THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. By Prof. 
IsLay Burns. 
SAVING KNOWLEDGE. By Tuomas Guturiz, D.D., 
and W. G. Buiarkig, D.D. 
STRAHAN & CO., Publishers, 
Ludgate Hill, London. 
Special Agents for the United States, 
GEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
4:6 Broome Street, New York, 
by whom Subscribers’ nanfes will be received. 








2 CENTS A MONTH, $3 A YEAR. 


THE BROADWAY, 
LONDON AND NEw YorK. 


The Octoher Number contains: 

1. BREAKSPEARE; or, THE FORTUNES OF A 
FREE LANCE. By the author of “Guy Living- 
stone.” Chaps. VI. to 1X. With full-page illustra- 
tion by G. A. Pasquier. 

. CROQUET. By W. 8. GitBert. With six illustra- 

tiens. 

MRS. BROWN ON PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

By ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 
. oy, as arctan By F. C. Burnanp. Chaps. 
. to VI. 

NICHOLAS AT THE EXPOSITION. With a full- 

page illustration by W. Brunton. 

AMANTIUM IRA. By J. Asusy Srerry. 

COULEUR DE ROSE. By Mrs. J. H. Ripper. 

THE WATER-LINK OF EUROPE AND AMERICA. 

By C. W. Denison, late United States Consul for 
British Guiana. 
9. ANONYMOUS HUMBUG. By Joun Houumnesnean. 
10. HOLLAND HOUSE. By Rev. J.C. M. Bettew. With 
a full-page illustration by R. C. Hulme. 
11. SONG * MARY O’MARA.” By Samvuet Lover. 


NEW BOOKS. 


OcToBER 15, 1867. 


THE CHAMPAGNE COUNTRY. By Ros- 
ERT Tomes. Second edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 
1 75. 

“The whole hook is thoroughly entertaining, and as 

light and sparkling and wholesome as the wine of which 

it chiefly treats...—London Examiner. 

2. CURLOUS MYTHS OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES. ByS. Barine-GovLtp, M A. Second English 
edition. Revised and illnstrated. Crown Svo, cloth, 
bevelled boards, price $1 50. 

“This second edition has been considerably enlarged, 
advantage having been taken of additional matter sup- 
plied by reviews of the book in The Quarterly Review, 
The Atheneum, The Church Times, ete. The * Fatality 
of Numbers’ having been objected to as a myth, has been 
relegated to the appendix, and its place supplied by an 
article on ‘S. Patrick's Purgatory.’ °"— The Preface. 

38. LOTTA SCHMIDT, AND OTHER 
STORIES. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Post 8vo, cloth, 

rice $2 50. 

*“ Mr. Trollope is as successful in hie short stories as in 
his longer novels; and his success in ‘The Chronicle of 
Barset’ and ‘Lotta Schmidt’ is something specially 
creditable."’—Saturday Review. 

4, THE ROMANCE OF CHARITY. By Jonn 
DE LIEFDE. Crown 8vo, with 44 illustrations, ele- 
geaty printed, and bound with emblematical side 

esign from J. E, Millais’s picture of * The Good 
Samaritan,” gilt edges, price $2 50. 

*,* This book will be found to contain the substance 
of the large work, * Six Months among the Charities of 
Europe,” by the same author. a 
5. THE BIBLE HISTORY OF THE HOLY 

LAND. By the late Joun Kirtro, D.D.,F.S.A. New 
editiun, with maps and numerous wood engravings. 
500 pages Svo, extra cloth, gilt edges, price $3 50. 

Any of the above books may be had of the Booksellers, 
or will be mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price by the 
publishers, 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 


PAS * RB wo BP 


os 


JAMES MILLER, 
522 Broapway, 


Publisher of the Best Collection of Ju- 
venile Books, 


Has now ready the following New Books for 1868, beanu- 
tifully illustrated and bound in extra cloth, bright 
colors. 


THE AMERICAN BOY'S LIFE OF WASHING 
TON. By Mrs. ANNA M. Hype. $1 25. 


THRILLING INCIDENTS IN AMERICAN HIS. 
TORY ; being a Selection of the most Important and 
Interesting kvents. Compiled from the most ap- 
proved authorities. By J. W. BarBEer. $1 50. 


AUNT CARRIE’S STORY BOOK. For Good 
Boys and Girls. $1 25. 
THE CHILD’S HOME STORY BOOK. By Aa- 


NES STRICKLAND. $1 50. 
SUNBEAM STORIES. By the Author of “A 


Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” etc., etc. 2 vols., $3. 


TOM RANDALL; or, Tne Way To Success. A 
Book for Boys. By ALFRED OLDFELLOW. $1 25. 


THE HISTORY OF SANDFORD AND MER. 
a. be. By Tuomas Day. An entirely new edition. 
1 5v. 


Also, the following LIBRARIES put up in boxes : 
THE FIRESIDE LIBRARY. 5 vols., $6 25, con- 


taining—Tom Randall, Curions Stories, The Snow 
Angel, Aunt Carrie's Story Book, The Story of Cecil 
and his Dog. 


THE HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 5 vols., $6 75. 
Containing--Thrilling Incidents in American Histo- 
ry, Stories of Good and Great Men, American Boy's 
Life of Washington, Men Who Have Risen, The His- 
tory of Sandford and Merton. 


UNCLE JOHN’S LIBRARY. 8 vols., $4 80 
Containing — Uncle John’s Story Book, Chit-Chat, 
Pebbles from Jordan, Blind Arthur, Charlie Hath- 
away, Hietory of Little Jack, Lilies from Lebanon, 
Philip Gray, or Three Months at Sea. 





A Liberal Discount to the Trade. 


Cc. P. PUTNAM & SON 
HAVE NOW READY, 


IL. 

HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, relating 
to all Ages and Nations, for Universal Reference. 
The new (English) edition by Bensamin Vincent. To 
which ie added an AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT, con- 
taining about 200 additional pages, including Ameri- 
can ‘opics and a Copious Biographical Index. By 
G. P. Putnam, A.M. In one very large volume of | 
more than 1,000 pages. Price $8 50; half calf $10 50. | 

*,* This is the most comprehensive and reliable book | 
of reference in this department ever published. 
IL. 

THE AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT tro HAYDN’S 
DICTIONARY OF DATES. Including a Copious 
Biographical Index. By G. P. PutNam. 8vo, $1 50. 

Ill. 

DANTE’S INFERNO. Translated by T. W. Par. | 

sone. 4to, cloth extra, $6. 
IV. 

ELIJAH THE PROPHET. An Epic Poem. By 
G. WasHINeTON Moon, F.R.S., etc. 4to, cloth, gilt, 
$4. 








PORTIA, and other Tales illustrative of the 
Early Days of Shakespeare’s Heroines By Mrs. 
Cowpen CLARKE. With engravings on steel. 12mo, 
cloth extra, $2 50; gilt edges, $3. 

Vi. 

THE FAITH OF THE HOLY EASTERN! 
CHURCH. By Jvuuivs, the Bishop of Iona. 32mo, 
cloth, 50 cents. va 


DR. SWEETZER’S NEW WORK. 

HUMAN LIFE: Its Duration, Conditions, afd | 

Limitation. By W. Sweerzsr, M.D. 12mo, cloth, | 

$1 50. - j 
VIL. 

GREECE: Her Progress and Present Position. 
By the Greek Minister to the United States. Svo, 
paper, 75 cents. 

Cc. P. PUTNAM & SON, 


661 Broadway. 


N.—‘“I have never taken a weekly 
oe Ee MATION all its departments, is so eatisfac- 
tory to me as THe Natron.”—Hon. J. D. Cow, Gov. of 





416 Broome Street, New York. 


Ohio. 


| Broadway, New York. 


v. 8 
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PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 
Have just received an extensive variety of their well- 
known standard editions of 
The Bible, American Episcopa! Prayer- 
Books, and Church Services, 


In all sizes of type and of entirely new patterns, for the 
fall trade, which they now offer for sale at the lowest im- 
porting prices. 


LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
6% Broadway, N.Y 


Now Reapy: 


Voices of the Border, 
Comprising “Songs of the Fields,” 
Bower,” and * Indian Melodies.” 
By Col. G. W. PATTEN, U. 8. Army, 
Author of “The Seminole’s Reply,” “The Merry 
Sleighs,"’ and other popular poems. 


“Songs of the 


1 vol. crown Svo, cloth, price $2 


HURD & HOUCHTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 
459 Broome Street, New York. 


“CARMINA YALENSIA,” 


A new Collection of College Songs and Music, as sung by 
the students of American Colleges, with Piano-forte Ac- 
companiments, containing all the old popular and stand 
ard college songs, with numerous pieces not hitherto 
published. The famous ** Wooden Spoon Lanciers " and 
the “Song of the Spoon,” also the celebrated ‘* Chris: 
mas Anthem,” as sung by the Beethoven Society of Yale, 
are included in this collection. 
Bound in extra cloth, price $1 50. 


Sent to any address by mail, postage prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of price. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CoO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


229 Broadway, New York 


MASON’S MUSIC CHARTS. 


Including Hohman's Practical Course in Singing; Dr. 
Mainzer's Music for the Million; Hullah’s Wilhelm, etc., 
together with appropiate Songs for the School-reom, for 
one, two, and three voices, By L. W. Mason, teacher of 
music in the Boston Schools. These charts are designed 
to dispense with the use of the Blackboard, at the same 
time furni-hing the most approved course of elementary 
atudies, exercises, and sons. Price $10. OLIVER DIT 
SON & CO., Boston, CHAS. H,. DITSON & CO., T1i 


ORTHODOXY: ITS TRUTHS AND 
ERRORS. 
BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D. 
This book, pronounced ** well worth careful perusal 
by Orthodox papers, should be read by candid enquirers 
afier truth of eyery religious faith, 12mo, 512 pp., price 


1 25. 

Published by the American UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
2% Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass., which also publishes 
some forty religious works—doctrinal, devotional, and 
practical, the prices of which are at least one-third lower 
than those of an ordinary publisher. : 

A full descriptive catalogue furnished on application, 


| and any book on the list sent free on receipt of — 


A discount of twenty-five per cent. made to clergymen 
of every denomination. Tracts illustrating the Unitarian 
faith given freely to all who apply. 

Applications by mail to be addressed to 


American Unitarian Association, 
Boston, Mass, 


THE STUDENT'S EXPERIMENT 


Is a B -Monthly Journal published hy the members of the 
Adelphi Society of Jefferson L. beral Institute, Jt fferson, 
Wis. It is a large quarto, of eight pager, and will be 
srinted on good book paper in a neat manner. It is in 
ite second year, and has a good “and efficient corps of 
| editors, who are determined to make it a snecess, Sub- 
| seribe for it at once, and, by th s doing, assist tne So- 
ciety in procnring a library and reading room. 
Price 50 cents a year inadvance. Sample copy, 10 cents. 


mace “THE STUDENT'S EXPERIMENT,” 
Jefferson, Wis. i 
| Gxo, W. Cooks, Editor in Chief. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


HAVE JUST READY: 
I, 
Be eR 
oR, 
THREE ACTS IN THE LIFE OF AN ARTIST. 


By BABINGTON WHITE. 


Svo, paper, 50 cents 
(Nert Week ) 


* The book is a good and clever one, remarkably reada- 
ble, and above the average of ordinary works of fiction.” 

Globe. 

* A romance that, once commenced, will not be readily 
laid aside till the last page ~~ ee The interest is 
wonderfully well sustained.”—Zra. 

* The story is written with cleverness, and will be read 
with considerable interest.”"— Observer. 

‘* Not only readable, but interesting in an eminent de- 
gree.’’—Court Circular. 

‘The story itself is charming. ’*—Cosmopolitan. 

** A more powerfully written novel, with a more simple 
and well constructed story, has net lately come before us. 
We here lay down ‘Circe,’ confessing that its perusal 
has enthralled us.”.—Morning Advertiser. 

* This novel is one of the best of the day.” —News of the 
World. 

* This is an extraordinary book. It isa story of char- 
acter, not of incident, and it is fraught with a terrible 
moral.’’—Edinburgh Daily Review. 

“Those who have not yet read ‘Circe’ have a great 
pleasure tocome. Itis one of the most brilliant produc- 
tions of modern times, written with a rare elegance and 
power, and telling a plain unvarnished story in a man- 
ner which leads the reader en with deep interest and 
pleasant suspense tili the last page. There is also much 
scholarship shown, but scholarship deprived of pedantry, 
and a moral deduced which is worthy of being widely 
disseminated and taken to heart.’’— Court Journal. 


II. 
THE TENANTS OF MALORY: A Novel. 


By J. 8. Le Fanv, author of * Uncle Silas,’ ‘‘ Guy 
Deverell,” ** All in the Dark,” etc. 8vo, paper, 50 


cents. (Just ready.) 
Ill, 
MISS BRADDON’S BIRDS OF PREY. Birds 
of Prey: A Novel. By Mise M. E. Brappon, author 


” 


of “Aurora Floyd,’ “Eleanor’s Victory,” ‘John 
Marchmont’s Legacy,” etc., etc. With illustrations. 
8vo, paper, 75 cents. 


Iv. 
HASWELL’S POCKET-BOOK. — Engineers’ 
and Mechanics’ Pocket-Book. Containing United 


States and Foreign Weights and Measures; Rules of 
Arithmetic; Latitudes and Longitudes; Tables of 
the Weights of Materials; Cables of Anchors ; 
Specific Gravities ; Geometry; Areas and Circumfer- 
ences of Circles, etc., etc.; Squares, Cubes, and 
Roots; Meneuration of Surfaces and Solids; Conic 
Sections; Trigonometry; Signs, Secants, and Tan- 
rents ; echanics; Friction; Hydraulics and Hy- 
drodynamics; Aerostatice; Dynamics; Gravitation ; 
Animal Strength ; Central Forces; Fly-Wheels; Pile- 
Driving; Pneumatics; Wind-Mills; Strength of Ma- 
terials; Metals, Limes, Mortars, etc.; Wheels and 
Wheel Gearing ; Winding Engines: Heat, Light, Wa- 
ter; Gunnery; Railways and Roads; Sewers; Ton- 
nage; Fuel; Combustion; Construction of Vessels; 
Cements; Alloys; Miscellaneous Iilustrations and 
Notes ; Dimensions of Steamers ; Mills; Orthography 
of Technical Terms, etc., etc.; Steam and the Steam- 
Engine, etc., etc. Twenty-first Edition, revised and 
enlarged. By Cuas. H. Haswex., Civil and Marine En- 
gineer. 663 pp. 12mo, leather, pocket-book form, $3. 


2 
THE CURATE’S DISCIPLINE: 


By Mrs. Ertoart. 8vo, paper, 50 cents, 


A Novel. 


VI. 

WOOD'S PHYSICAL EXERCISES. Manual 
of Physical Exercises, comprising Gymnastics, Row- 
ing, Skating, Fencing, Cricket, Calisthenics, Sailing, 
Swimming, Sparing, and Base Ball; together with 
Rules for Training and Sanitary Suggestions. By 
Witt1am Woop, instructor in Physical Education. 
With 125 illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


VII. 
CASTE: A Novel. By the author of “ Mr. 
Arle.” 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


VIII, 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S MEMOIRS OF THE 
PRINCE CONSORT. 
Highness the Prince Consort. Compiled, under the 
direction of her Majesty the Queen, by Lieutenant- 
General the Hon. C. GREY. Two Portraits on Steel. 
Large 12mo, cloth, bevelled édges, $2 





*,.* Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
Tnited States on receipt of price 


The Early Years of his Royal | 


*,* All foreign works noticed in Tuk Nation kept con- 





The Nation. 
REMARKABLE TRIALS OF ALL COUNTRIES; 


WITH NOTES AND SPEECHES OF COUNSEL, CONTAINING THRILLING NARRATIVES OF FACT FROM 
THE COURT-ROOM; ALSO, HISTORICAL REMINISCENCES OF WONDERFUL EVENTS. 


Compiled by THOS. DUNPHY and THOS. S. CUMMINS. 


This work will be presented to the public about the 1st of November. It will contain some four hundred and 
fifty handsomely printed octavo pages, neatly bound in cloth, price $3 50. 

A glance at the contents will give a better idea of the merits of the work than any lengthened statement which 
may here be indited. The volume must not alone prove of deep interest to the legal profession, but to the public 
atlarge. As will be seen, among the cases selected are those of Richard P. Robinson for the murder of Helen 
Jewett, and John C. Colt for that of Samuel Adams. The peculiar atrocity of those cases, and the prominent parties 
who figured in connection with the trials, cannot fail to render the details herein given of marked interest to the 


community. 

The reading of Lamartine’s ‘‘ History of Charlotte Corday” (who killed Marat), and of Richard Lalor Shiel’s 
account of the ** Burning of the Sheas,”’ cannot fail to excite the deepest sympathies of the reader. 

In the trial of Henry and John Sheares in Ireland, in 1798, for high treason, the speeches of Curran and Plun- 
kett are given in full. 

The speech of Mr. Charles Phillips, in defending Francois Benjamin Courvoisier, for the murder of Lord Wil- 
liam Russell in London, is also given in full. This speech created much criticism on the part of the English press, 
in consequence of the fact that Mr. Phillips was well aware of his client’s guilt at the time he delivered the address. 
Asx a piece of oratory, and as showing how far counsel can go in advocating the cause of their clients, the speech is 
invaluable to the legal profession. 

CONTENTS: 


1. THE MURDER OF HELEN JEWETT. Sketch of the eventful Life and Career of the murdesed Woman—Her 
History in Boston, New York, and other places—Her Meeting with Richard P.- Robinson—Account of 
their Career—The Murder—Trial of Robinson—Full Report of the Evidence, with Speeches of Counsel, 
etc.—Public Excitement. 

2. JOHN C. COLT. His Trial and Conviction for the Murder of Samuel Adams in 1841—Sketch of the Murderer 
and his Victim—The Evidence for and against the Prisoner in full—Exciting Incidents ofthe Trial —The 
Head of the murdered Man exhibited in open Court—Interesting Examination of Colt’s Mistress, Caro- 
line Henshaw—The Verdict—Attempt to Release Colt from Jail—Incidents of his Prison Life—Suicide of 
the unfortunate Man on the Day set for his Execution—The Tombs on Fire, etc., etc. 

3. CHARLOTTE MARIANE D’'ARMANS CORDAY.—The Asgassination of Marat, the emg spirit of the French 
Revolutionary Party of 1793, by Charlotte Corday—Lamartine’s History of the Life, Trial, and Execution of 
the French Heroine. 

4. HENRY AND JOHN SHEARES,.—Their Trial, Conviction, and Execution for High Treason in Ireland in 1798 
—Sketch of the Patriots—Full Account of their Trial at Dublin—The Prisoners prosecuted by Attorney- 
General Toler, afterwards the notorious Lord Norbury—Eloquent Speeches of John Philpot Curran and 

Lord Plunkett in Defence of the Prisonere—Touching Letters of John Sheares to his Mother and Sister pre- 
vious to Execution—The Final Scene—Harrowing Incidents at the Scaffold—Extraordinary Appearance of 
the Bodies on being viewed some years after in the vaults of St. Michan’s Church, Dublin, etc. 

5. THE BURNING OF THE SHEAS.—Terrible Agrarian Outrage committed in Ireland in 182i1—Eighteen Human 
Beings Burned to Death in their own House—A Child Born in the Flames—Singular Circumstances attend- 
ing the detection of the Culprits—An Eye-witness to the Scene keeps the Secret Sixteen Months—Trial and 
Execution of the Murderers—Richard Lalor Shiel’s graphic history of the Tragedy, and Speech at Clonmel 
in relation thereto, etc., ete. 

6. THE MURDER OF LORD RUSSELL. The Murder of Lord William Russell by Francois Benjamin Courvoisier 
—Trial, Conviction, and Execution of the Culprit—His Confession—Great Speech of Mr. Charles Phillips 
for the Defence, etc. 

7. THE MURDER OF THE DUCHESS OF PRASLIN. Marder of the Duchess of Praslin by her Husband—Ex- 
amination of the Accused before the French Court—The Domestic Difficulties of the Family—Eloquent 
Letters of the Duchess to the Duke—Suicide of the Culprit, etc., etc. 

8. EARL FERRERS. Trial, Conviction, and Execution of Earl Ferrers for the Murder of his Steward. 

9. = aoe TRAGEDY. Murder of Maria Martin —-Trial, Conviction, and Execution of the Assassin, 

illiam Corder. ' 

10. MARCHIONESS OF BRINVILLIERS. The Poisoner—Her Trial and Execution. 

11. WRONGFUL EXECUTION. Wrongful Execution of a Father for the Murder of his Daughter. 

12. THOMAS GEDLEY, who was Executed on account of his Resemblance to another. 

18. SAWNEY DEANE. ‘The Scottish Robber, Murderer, and Cannibal. 

14. THE REVENGE OF A BETRAYED HUSBAND. Unwillingness of his Wife to prosecute, etc. 


15. A VICTIM OF JUDICIAL MURDER. 
DIOSSY & COCKCROFT, 


Orders solicited. Agents Wanted. 
LAW PUBLISHERS, 71 NASSAU STREET, 
Corner of John, N. Y. 


[Oct. 17, 1867 








Now REapy: 


MODERN PALMISTRY; 


or, 
THE BOOK OF THE HAND. 


Chiefly according to the system of D’Arpentigney and 
Desparrolles ; with some account of the Gipsies. 


By A. R. CRAIG, M.A. 
With Illustrations. In one vol. 12mo, price $1 7%. 


AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
119 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


WILL PuBLISH SATURDAY, OCTOBER 19, 
I. 
THE COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE'S 


ARCADIA. 

Written by Sir Purure Srpygy, Knut. With Notes and In- 
troductory Essay by Hain Friswell, author of ** The 
Gentle Life,” etc., etc. 1 vol., handsomely bound in 
cloth, $3 25. i 

Il. 
PAUL AND VIRCINIA. 

By J. H. Bernarpin De St. Prerre. With Illustrations 
by Augustus Hoppin. 1 vol. 16mo, cloth, price $1 50. 

1. 


THE HOME ALTAR: 


An Appeal in behalf of Family Worship, with Prayers 
and Hymns, and Calendar of Lessons from S<?ipture 
for family use. By Caarves F. Deems, D.D., Pastor 
of the “‘Church of the Stranger,’’ New York. 1 vol. 
16mo, cloth, $1 25. 


HURD & HOUCHTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 
_ 459 Broome Street, New York. 


LL. W. SCHMIDT, 


CERMAN BOOKSELLER, 
24 BarcLay STREET, NEw York, 


Regularly imports all the leading Foreign Publicaticns, 
including Periodicals, 

The following Catalogues of his large and carefully 
selected Stock may be had gratis on application:—1, 
General Catalogue; 2, Theological; 3, Philological; 4, 
| Educational; 5, Scientific; 6, Medical; 7, Catalogue of 
| Periodicals published in Germany, France, and England. 





MILLER’S CHEMISTRY. 


JOHN WILEY & SON, 
535 BROADWAY, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY: 


Elements of Chemistry—Theoretical 
and Practical. 
By WILLIAM ALLEN MILLER, M.D., LL.D. 


Part IIl.—Inorganic Chemistry. From third London edi- 
tion, with additions. 
One thick 8vo volume, numerous engravings, $7 50. 


Also, recently published, Part I.—Chemical Physics. 
1 vol. 8vo, $4 50. 


DAVID Cc. FRANCIS 
(FormeEr:y C. 8. Franois-& Co.), 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS, 
506 BROADWAY (up sTatrs). 


Priced catalogues of books in stock issued from time 

to time, and will be forwarded free to any address. 
Orders for any obtainable books promptly filled. 
Binding executed ip any style. © 
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PRAN@G’S 
AMERICAN CHROMOS. 
Imitations of Oil Paintings. 

Published by 
L. PRANG & CO., 
Boston. 

Sold in all Picture Stores. Send for Catalogue. 


“CIRCULAR NOTES 
AND 
LETTERS OF CREDIT, 


FOR THE USE OF 


TRAVELLERS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 


New YOorE. 





Russel! Sturgis, Jr., 


ARCHITECT, 


98 Broadway, New York. 
Vaux, Withers & Co., 





ARCHITECTS, 


110 Broadway. 


ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 


Author of “ Country Lie,” farnishes plans and advice for 

laying out public and private grounds. Refers to John 

M. Forbes, Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufus 

Waterman, Providence, R. I.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten 

Island; R. 8. Fields, Princeton, N. J. 
41 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 








“Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advieing on all matters of location, 
and of furnishing Designs and Superintendence for Build- 
ings and Grounds and other Architectural and ne 
Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, 
Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 


FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 


CALVERT VA 
FRED’K C. WIT: 


110 Broadway, 
New York, January 1, 1866. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WaLL Sr., 





ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
FOR USE IN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 
Ss. Cc. & CG. C. WARD, 


4GENTS FOR 





BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
56 Wall Street, New York, 
28 State Street, Boston. 
insurance Scrip. : 





WILLIAM C. GILMAN, 
46 Ping Street, New YORE, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 
CHARLES W. THOMAS, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. 


Legal Business in Southern Illinois promptly trans- 
acted. References given. 

Belleville, Il., offers inducements to manufacturers. 
Land donated. Coa) plenty. 

Address CHAS. W. THOMAS, Sec. Board of Trade. 











UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


Assets, - -* = = = 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
$2,188,429 20 


New York Orrice, 151 Broapway. 
J. W. & H. JUDD, Ceneral Agents for New York. 





Active and efficient Agents wanted in all the Cities and large Towns in the healthy portions of the United 


States and British Provinces. 


To such, a liberal commission will be paid. 


LIST OF LOSSES PAID ON MEMBERS WHO HAVE DIED DURING THE YEAR ENDING DEC. 31, 1966. 








AGE. NAME. 














RESIDENCE. OccUPATION. AMOUNT 
INSURED 
39 Joseph A. Southard, Richmond, Me., Ship Master, 
2 | Evander O. Tozier, | Boston, Mass., { Tailor, 7” arr 
3 Chas. 8S. Stephenson, } New York, N. Y., Ship Broker, 2,000 
3 John A. Curtis, New York, N. Y., Auctioneer, 5,000 
37 John A. Curtis New York, N. Y., Auctioneer, 2,500 
36 Thomas J. Willard, | Portland, Me. Master Mariner, 3,000 
23 dwin H. Rand, Charlestown, Mass., Clerk, 2,000 
40 Thomas 8. Foster, Gardiner, Me., Merchant Tailor, 2,000 
2 Eden P. Foster, Jackson, Mich., Jeweller, 2,100 
34 - Calvin M. Burbank, Lawrence, Mass. Clerk, 2,000 
51 John W. Crafts, South Boston, Mass., Provision Dealer, 10,000 
33 Samuel W. Bliss, Boston, Mass., Fruit Dealer, 2,000 
35 Richard Turtle, Chicago, I1., Provision Merchant, 2,000 
47 Francis Winter, New York, N. Y., Lock Manufacturer, 8,000 
31 D. B, Cunningham, } New York, N. Y., Merchant, 8,000 
41 | Robert N. Corning, Concord, N. H., Railroad Contractor, 2,000 
57 Saml. M. Candler, Brooklyn, N. Y., Custom House Clerk, 2,500 
40 Charles Lins, Ashland, Pa , Druggist, 3,000 
7 Francis Fischer, Louisville, et Hatter, 5,000 
26 Zeno Kelly, West Barnstable, Mass., Master Mariner, 1,500 
42 Julius Heimann, New York, N. ¥., Carriage Maker, 2,000 
49 George Draper, New York, N. Y., Clothing Merchant, 2,000 
26 Philander M. Chase, | Charlestown, Mass., Milkman, 2,000 
43 Henry Fishback | Carlinville, Il., Merchant, 8,000 
22 A. C. Sutherland, Detroit, Mich., Book- keeper, 1,800 
30 Charles E. Poole, Pittston, Pa., Coal Agent, 2,500 
89 Emanuel W. Mace, Chicago, IIl., Cigar Manufactarer, 2,000 
37 Robert Clough, Chicago, II1., Stone Cutter, 2,000 
30 Ellen Clough, Chicago, IIL., Wife, } 2,000 
35 | Robert H. Howe, St. Louis, Mo., Agent, I 5,000 
19 | George H. ——. Brunswick, Me. Gentleman, 10,000 
49 | Thomas W. Bamis, Boston, Mass., Merchant, 5,000 
38 | Issachai H. Brown, Troy, N. Y., Druggist 1,500 
27 Zelotes W. Knowles, Addison, Me. Master Mariner, 8,000 
62 | Lewis Wm. H. Giese, | Baltimore, Md., Merchant, 4,000 
30 | Eliakim W. Ford, | Albany, N. Y., Merchant, | S000 
\ 
THE MUTUAL MERCANTILE 
LIFE INSURANCE company MUTUAL INSURANCE CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 3 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
F. S. WINSTON, Presipent. Assets, Jan. |, 1867. ..--- $1,261,349 
CASH ASSETS ORGANIZED APRIL, 1844. 
Canvested in Bonds ~~ and United States During the past year this Company has paid to its pol 
, 


$20,406,665 48. 

Issues every approved description of Life and Endow- 
ment Policies on selected lives at moderate rates, return- 
ing all surplus annually to the policy-ho!ders, to be used 
either in payment of premiums or to purchase additional 
Insurance, at the option of the assured. 

RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 
ISAAC ABBATT, 
JOHN M. STUART, 


NIAGARA 


t Secretaries. 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 

CasH CAPITAL INCREASED TO. - $1,000,000 

Surpivus, JuLy 1, 1866, - 300,000 


Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850. 
Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent. 
JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, Secretary. 


a IN CASH 


a rebatement on premiums in lieu of scrip equivaient io 
value to an average ecrip dividend of 


TWENTY PER CENT. 


Instead of issuing a scrip dividend to dealers, based on 
the principle that all classes of risks are equally profi- 
able, this Company makes sach cash abatement or die- 
count from the current rates, when premiums are paid, 
as the general experience of underwriters will warrant, 
and the net profits remaining at the close of the year wi!! 

| be divided to the stockholders. 

This Company continues to make Insurance on Marine 
and Inland Navigation and Transportation Rieke, on the 
most favorable terms, including Risks on Merchandise of 
all kinds, Hulls and Freight 

Policies issued, making loss payable in gold or cur- 
rency, at the offite in New Yurk, or in sterling at the 
office of RatuBone Bros. & Co., in Liverpool. 


TRUSTEES: 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, 
E. HAYDOCK WHITE. 
N. L. McCREADY, 
DANIEL T. WILLETS, 
L. EDGERTON, 
HENRY R. KUNHARDT, 
JOHN S. WILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jn., 
: CHARLES DIMON, 
GEO. W. HENNINGS, A. WILLIAM HEYE, 
FRANCIS HATHAWAY, HAROLD DOLLNER, 
AARON L. REID, PAUL N. SPOFFORD, 
ELLWOOD WALTER. 


ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
CHAS. NEWCOMB, Vice-President. 
c. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 


JAMES FREELAND, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, 
WILLIAM WATT, 
HENRY EYRE, 
CORNELIUS GRINNELL, 
JOSEPH SLAGG, 

JAS. D. FISH 
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The Nation. 





(Oct. 17, 1867 





FRENCH THEATRE. 
L. BATEMAN, . . Lessee and Director. 
IMMENSE SUCCESS 
OF THE 
CGCRAND DUCHESS, 

now attracting the élite and fashion of the City, and de- 
clared to be the hit of the season. 

Mile. Tostee and the Great Parisian Opera Company 
in the GRAND DUCHESS every Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday. 

Splendid Costumes, Scenery, Orchestra, and Chorus in | 
the GRAND DUCHESS. | 

Doors open at 7 ; overture begins at 7:55. | 

Omnibuses to convey visitors free of charge to the | 
French Opera will start from corner of Broadway and | 
Fourteenth Street every five minutes between 7and 9 P.M., 
returning from the theatre after the performance. 


H. 


CHECARAY INSTITUTE, 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 

1527 AND 1529 Spruce STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

Will reopen on THURSDAY, September 19. 
French is the language of the family, and is constantly 
spoken in the Institute. 
MADAME D’HERVILLY, Principal. 


THE EMPIRE SEWINC MACHINE 


7 wea Surpasses all others in simplicity, durability, 
beautiful stitch, and easy working. It cre- 
ates no noise when in operation, and all per- 
sons fond of an excellent Sewing Machine 
should call and examine it. A liberal dis- 
count vffered to the trade. Salesrooms, 616 
BROADWAY, N. Y.; 103 Avenue A, corner 
of Seventh Street; 685 Sixth Avenue; 233 Grand Street, 


ce 


|THE NEW 
| ts) 


| THE AMERICAN PLAN OF LIFE INSURANCE, 


| Hon. 
| Hon. 
| Hon. 





Williamsburgh. 





EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, PARIS, 
1867. 
WHEELER & WILSON, 
625 Broadway, New York, 


Ameseed over Eighty-two Competitors the Highest Pre- 
mium, 
A GoLp MEDAL, 


Machines and Button-Hole 


For the perfection of Sewin 
1 for that branch of mannu- 


Machines—the only Gold Me 
facture. 


At the head of Sewing Machine awards in the official 


list stands: 
GOLD MEDAL, 
WHEELER & WILSON, New York, 
SEWING MACHINE, BUTTON-HOLE MACHINE. 


Next come thirteen awards of Si.verR MEDALs to various 
companies; then twenty-two awards of Bronze Medals, 
and twenty honorable mentions. 

Finally come, under the head of ** Co-opERATORs,” 


“ELIAS HOWE, Jr.” 
J. A. & H. A. HOUSE, or Wuerter & Wie0n. 


FLORENCE 


Reversible Feed Lock-Stitch 
Sewing Machines. 


Best Famity MACHINE IN THE 
FLORENCE 8. M. CO., 

505 Broadway, N. Y. 

WANTED. 


Agents—$75 to $200 per month—everywhere, male and 
female, to introduce throughout the United States the 
GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON-SENSE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE. This machine will stitch, hem, 
fell, tuck, quilt, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $18. Fully warranted for 
five years. We will pay $1,000 for any machine that will 
sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam 
than ours. It makes the “ Elastic Lock-Stitch.” Every 
second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 
pulled apart without tearing it. We pay agents from $75 
to $200 per month and expenses, or a commission from 
which twice that amount can be made. Address 


SECOMB & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


CAUTION.--Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines under the same 
name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine and really 
practical cheap machine manufactured. 


MISSOURI PINE AND LEAD LAND. 


For sale, my one-third interest in a tract of 4,000 acres, 
with two steam saw-mills, now running, and mineral de- 
posits in course of development. Send for map and de- 


scription, 
THOMAS ALLEN, 
722 South Fourth Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


WORLD. 


SYSTEM, 


R 


PREMIUMS TO SUIT THE RISK. 


AMERICAN 
POPULAR LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


419 anp 421 Broapway, 
Corner Canal 8t., N. Y. 


DIRECTORS. 

E. D. MORGAN (U. 8. Senator), New York City. 
HORATIO SEYMOUR (Ex-Governor N. Y.), Utica. 
H. H. VAN DYKE (Asst. U. 8. Treasurer), New 
York City. 
NATHANIEL WHEELER (Wheeler & Wilson, N. 
Y. C.), Bridgeport, Ct. 
ERASTUS BROOKS (Editor WV. ¥. Zxpress), Staten 
Island. 
W. T. COLEMAN (W. T. Coleman & Co., N. Y. 
City), Yonkers. 
VY. M. RICE (Supt. Pub. Ins. N. Y. State), Buffalo. 
GUNN, M.D. (Ex-Health Off. of Port), New York 
City. 
T. 8S. LAMBERT, M.D. (Author Anat., Phys., Hyg., etc.), 

Peekskill. 


Hon. 


Hon. 


Hon. 


Hon. 
ALN. 


B. F. BANCROFT (Cash. Nat. Bank, Salem), Salem. 


CHARLES H. FROST (Frost & Southard, N. Y. City), 
Peekskill. 

EDWARD B. BULKLEY (Rawson, Bulkley & Co.), New 
York City. 


| JUSTIS O. WOODS (with Wheeler & Wilson), Staten 


Island. 
J. W. BRADLEY (Wests, Bradley & Carey), New York 
City. 
JAS. CRUIKSHANK, LL.D. (Ed. NW. Y. State Teacher), 
Brooklyn. 
JOHN H. FRENCH, LL.D. (Prof. State Normal School), 
Syracuse. 
HENRY SALISBURY, Esq., 173 Broadway, New York 
City. 
GEORGE L. BULKLEY (Rawson, Bulkley & Co.), New 
York City. 
JOHN F. TROW (J. F. Trow & Co., Printers), New York 
City. 
EMERSON W. KEYS, Esq. (Dep. Supt. State Bank Dept.), 
Albany. 
WM. H. 8S. WOOD (Wm. Wood & Co., Publishers), New 
York City. 
GEORGE BLISS, Jr., Eeq. (Bliss & Cadwallader, C. and 
Atts.), New York City. 
GEORGE BLISS, Jun., Counsellor. 
Prof. JOHN PATTERSON, Advisory Actuary. 
OFFICERS. 
B. F. BANCROFT, President. 
A. N. GUNN, M.D., Physician-in-Chief. 
T. 8S. LAMBERT, Vice-Pres., Agent-in-Chief. 
CHARLES H. FROST, Treasurer. 
EDWIN E. MILLIGAN, 
General Superintendent of Agencies. 
FREDERICK SHONNARD, Secretary. 


LOCAL MANAGERS. 





H. 4 HALL, General Agent, 235 F Street, Washington, 
» 
J. — . meee General Agent, 7 First Street, Troy, 


BENJAMIN W. PUTNAM, GEORGE F. BARNES, Gen- 
eral Agente, 238 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


J. = rome General Agent, 214 Main Strect, Buffalo, 
A. D. JANSEN, General Agent (Lombard Block), Chicago, 


GEORGE KEMPTON, General Agent, Providence, R. 1. 
LYMAN L. SQUIRE, General Agent (Adelphi Building), 
New Haven, Conn. 


FANNING & HUNTINGTON, General Agents, 394 and 
396 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 





CHARLES H. CARTER, General Agent, Montpelier, Vt. 


| R. 8. BINGHAM, General Agent (Butterfield Block), 
Utica, N. Y. 


| JAMES R. BOYD, General Agent, 189 Broadway, N. Y. 


| “4 <i CHESLEY, General Agent, Stratford Cen- 
tre, N. I . 


(Additional names in next advertisement.) 

The Company has now completed its new 

FAMILY AND PERSONAL ASSURANCE TABLE. 
Send or call for circhlars. 





FURNITURE. 


PRICE REDUCED 20 PER CENT. AT 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR'S, 


87 & 89 Bowery, 65 Christie Street, and 130 and 132 Hester 
Street, all under one roof. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE. 

Mahogany, Walnut, and ae Wood; Parlor Furniture, 
French Oil Finish ; ‘Sideboards and Extension Tables ; 
Spring and Hair Mattresses ; Cottage and Chamber Sets; 
Cane and Wood Seat Chairs. 

We keep the largest variety of any house in the Union 
and defy competition. 

All Goods guaranteed as represented. 


MARVIN & CO.’S 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 
FIRE AND BURCLAR 


AF E 


Are the mcst desirable for quality, finish, and price. 


x {= Broadway, New York. 
* 721 Chestnat St., Philadelphia, 


Please send for a Circular. 


GROVYER& BAKERS 


FIRST PREMIUM 
ELASTIC STITCH AND LOCK STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES, 
495 Broadway, New York. 





Principal Wareh 








OFFICIAL PROOF FROM PARIS. 


STEINWAY & SONS TRIUMPHANT. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Are enabled positively to announce that they have been 
awarded 


THE FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL FOR AMERICAN 
PIANOS, 


this medal being distinctly classified first over ail other 
American exhibitors. In proof of which the following 


OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 


of the President and members of the International Jury 
on Musical Instruments is annexed : 


Paris, July 20, 1867. 
I certify that the First Gold Medal for American Pianos 
has been unanimously awarded to Mesers. Steinway by 
the Jury of the International Exposition. 


First on the list in Class X. 
MELINET, 


President of International Jury. 
GEoRGES KASTNER, 
AMBROISE THOMAS, 
Ep. HANSLICK, 
F. A. GEVAERT, 
J. SCHIEDMAYER, 
The original certificate, together with “ the official 
catalogue of awards,” in which the name of STEINWAY 
& SONS is recorded first on the list, can be essen at their 
WAREROOMS, FIRST FLOOR OF STEINWAY HALL, 
new numbers 109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street, New 
York. 


Members 
of the 
International Jury. 














